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INTRODUCTION 

By C, Day Lewis 

I FEEL I cannot do better than to introduce this volume 
of essays with two extracts from Shelley’s preface to 
Prometheus Unbound: 

But Prometheus is, as it were, the t^pe of the highest 
perfection of moral and intellectual n^ure, impelled by 
the purest and the truest motives, to the best and noblest 
ends. . . . 

The cloud of mind is discharging its collected light¬ 
ning, and the equilibrium between institutions and 
opinions is now restoring, or is about to be restored. 

Prometheus was put in chains because he stole fire from 
the gods and gave it for the enlightenment of common 
humanity. The human mind is still in chains, bound no 
longer by religious superstitions, potentially free from 
the limitations of economic circumstance which man 
has now the weapons to conquer, but bound by a system 
which “ has left no other nexus between man and man 
than naked self-interest, than callous cash-payment.” 
Contrast Shelley’s exalted and just vision of the human 
mind with the terrible indictment of capitalism—that 
it has stripped of its halo every occupation hitherto 
honoured and looked up to with reverent awe. It has 
converted the physician, the lawyer, the priest, the poet, 
the man of science, into its paid wage-labourers.” The 
potential dignity and worth, the actual indignitji and 
firustration of the human mind—both are true. It is the 
feeling of this intolerable and unnecessary contradiction 
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that we are trying to emphasise and explain in the 
present book. 

Intellectual workers, in science, education and the arts, 
are growing daily more alive to the frustration of their 
powers, the falsification of values and the lack of a 
general guiding and unifying principle within their 
work. They see the destruction of all that is meant by 
‘culture’ in the fascist countries, and the general 
degradation of it in capitalist democracies. In the face 
of this, only two attitudes are possible. You can adopt 
a cynical indiffefence or a pathetic fatalism towards the 
ends of your «vork and concentrate exclusively on 
method (but sooner or later you will discover how the 
improvement of technique is governed by the social pur¬ 
poses to which that technique is directed): or you can 
set about removing the obstacles which prevent the full 
development of your work. 

The contributors to this volume—who are neither cfazy 
visionaries nor disgruntled cranks, but ordinary men and 
women eminent in their own branches of knowledge— 
have decided on the latter alternative. Something is pre¬ 
venting us from giving our best to humanity, they say; 
let us find out what that something is and do our best 
to remove it. In brief, their conclusion is that the 
promethean fire of enlightenment, which should be 
given for the benefit of mankind at large, is being used 
at present to stoke up the furnaces of private profit. We 
are most of us sufficiently aware of the ridiculous and 
abominable paradox by which our rulers now attempt to 
govern our economic life: “ The way to achieve plenty 
is to bum the crops and throw the fish back into the 
sea.” But we are not always so conscious of the wastage 
in hasman imagination and technical skill. It is upon 
the fact of this wastage that the following essays are 
based. The consensus of opinion as to disease and 
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remedy shown by our contributors, who represent the 
whole range of Left politics, is in itself remarkable. It 
is a sign of the rapidly growing unity of progressive 
people over fundamental questions, and shows us what a 
firm theoretical basis for the ‘ Popular Front * is already 
in existence. 

The outward features of this waste are evident 
enough, once our attention is drawn to them. In the first 
place, just as the quantity of material production is 
limited to-day, not by demand, but by the necessities of 
profit, so are the quantity and the qualify of intellectual 
production. This is equally true of thejiuman element 
and in the sphere of technique. The amount spent oh 
education and the social services in general, for instance, 
is regulated by the dictates of private profit and the 
will to preserve the principle of private profit. More 
battleships do mean, quite literally, fewer scholarships. 
SciAitists and scientific inventions, teachers and new 
educational technique are lying idle just because and in 
so far as they fail to subserve the profit principle. Where 
armaments, tinned milk and cosmetics are likely to yield 
the highest profits, the emphasis of scientific research 
will inevitably be laid on these commodities: the 
biologist will be hampered by lack of funds, while the 
chemist and the constructional engineer will be sitting 
pretty—till the next slump or till the armaments they 
have invented blow their laboratories into small pieces. 

Secondly, the quality of intellectual production is 
inevitably debased under monopoly-capitalism. In the 
theatre and the cinema, for example, technique has 
reached a very high level: yet its products are either 
ludicrously trivial or fatuously pretentious. This does 
not mean that we lack film-directors, playwrightsft^pro¬ 
ducers, actors, of talent and integrity. It simply means 
that; where theatre and cinema are run for profit or at 
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the least depend for their existence on successful com¬ 
petition, the artist's imagination will have to be cut to 
suit the purse of those who control them. The novelist 
and the poet, too, though less directly at the mercy of 
financial interests, are feeling the pinch in another place. 
They are conscious of their isolation from the mass of 
the people, and the literary tradition which temporarily 
bridged the gulf has been broken down. They are aware 
of an almost constant inverse ratio between literary 
merit and popularity. They believe that the blame for 
this is not chiefi^^ to be attached either to themselves or 
to the great ma|^ of potential readers. 

‘ It seems, then, that we have reached an absolute 
opposition between technical operation and financial 
control. At this point the reader may very well object: 
‘‘But this opposition between capitalism on the one 
hand and the arts and sciences on the other is contra¬ 
dicted by history. The Elizabethan theatre rose on^^the 
first wave of mercantile capitalism: the Romantic school 
of poetry and the great era of modern science date from 
the beginnings of industrial capitalism. Shakespeare was 
not prevented from writing good plays by the fact that 
someone was goiifg to make a profit out of them, was 
he? " Now that is quite true. But the answer is a very 
simple one, and it is an answer implicit or explicit in 
every one of the essays which follow. R. E. Warner 
sums it up when he says, “ Capitalism has no further 
use for culture.” 

Every new stage of civilisation evolves not only the 
social organisation but the culture which is adapted to 
and reflects its owns needs. In the revolutionary stage 
of capitalism, and as long as it remained a progressive 
force^there was no considerable cleavage between it and 
culture. But at a certain point capitalism becomes static, 
reactionary, repressive: its social organisation can no 
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longer contain or utilise the new techniques and forces 
which it itself has created: amongst these forces are the 
scientific, artistic and educative activities we group under 
the term ‘culture*. At this point culture must break 
away from capitalism and move towards the form of 
social organisation which is going to take its place, or 
else resign itself to dying by inches. In so far as culture 
throws its weight on the side of the new, it is a nuisance 
or a danger to the old, and thus it is true to say that at 
this stage, “ Capitalism has no further use for culture.** 
Warner outlines the present position this way: 

Those who fight desperately to maintiin the old order 
are forced into ‘ immoral ’ and ‘ uncivilised ’ methods in 
their defence; the revolutionaries, on the other hand, are 
found to be ‘ moral ’ and ‘ civilised ’ in their methods. 
While at first they had to defend themselves by reason— 
a more fluid medium than morality, and easier to deal 
with—now the ordinary standards of morality begin to 
pass over to their side. They are still revolutionaries, but 
more and more people begin to realise that they are 
' evolutionaries * too. It is at this stage that the defenders 
of the old order, fighting in the last ditch, reject what 
they used to revere, culture itself; anc^it is at this stage 
of history that we are living to-day. Capitalism has no 
further use for culture. On the one hand, the material 
stagnation of capitalism brings it about that fewer and 
fewer scholars, scientists, and technicians are required 
for the process of production. On the other hand, being 
no longer able to represent itself as a progressive force, 
capitalism can no longer invite the support of the 
general ideals of culture and progress. . . . 

Little need be added to this masterly summing-up. It 
represents a belief which runs like a backbone through 
the whole of this book. It supports Edward Upw 3 !rd*s 
contention, in his brilliant and uncompromising essay 
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on Literature, that the most enduring books are those 
in which the writer has seen so deeply into contem¬ 
porary reality that he has exposed ‘ the shape of things 
to come ' latent there. Finally, this sense of an antagon¬ 
ism between our present social organisation and our 
cultural ideals is behind the words of Shelley quoted 
above—the equilibrium between institutions and 
opinions is now restoring, or is about to be restored.” 

What, then, is the new social organisation to which 
these writers, artists, teachers, scientists look forward 
with such confidence? It is Socialism which offers them 
the hope of fullest development in every branch of 
science and art.^Under Socialism alone will the warping, 
obstructive, anarchic profit-principle cease to falsify their 
work. And Socialism, they believe, will put an end to 
the present disorganisation of cultural activities which 
Edgell Rickword, in the concluding essay, expresses as 
follows: 

Each branch of activity is carried on in isolation from 
the other, the philosopher from the laboratory, the 
scientist from the studio, the writer from the financier, 
and all in general from the tremendous creation and 
re-creation of Sfe going on in factory, mine and farm, 
which alone provides the leisure in which these various 
activities can be pursued. In this way the habit of think¬ 
ing of culture as an independent activity becomes in¬ 
grained, and the freedom of the artist, the independence 
of the scientist, and the disinterestedness of the philo¬ 
sopher become dogmas. 

Lastly, the contributors do not imagine that they and 
their like are capable of bringing to birth this new order. 
Far from it. To quote once again from R. E. Warner’s 
essay: 

Those who will support the change will be those who 
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think that they wpl gain by it; that is to say, firstly, the 
working class, and secondly those people who, guided by 
the accepted principles of morality and reason, have 
come to the conclusion that only socialism can satisfy 
the demands which mind and body can reasonably make 
of life. The force which alone can bring about the 
change must be, in the last resort, the organised working 
class; and that is what we mean when we say that the 
working class has now become the guardians of culture. 

The Mind in Chains could never have been written 
were it not for the widespread belief of intellectual 
workers that the mind is really in chains to-day, that 
these chains have been forged by a dying social system, 
that they can and must be broken—and in the Soviet 
Union have been broken; and that we can only realise 
our strength by joining forces with the millions of 
workers who have nothing to lose but their chains and 
ha^^ a world to win. 
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EDUCATION 


T he school an^ college are not self-contained in¬ 
stitutions isolated from the rest of society. The 
parents of the children in schools are actively engaged in 
the work of the wider social system, and, when they are at 
home, children feel the pressure of this system. Teachers 
live their own lives outside the walls df the school, and 
it is by this outer life that, as a rule,^their minds are 
formea. More important still, perhaps, is the fact that 
education does not support itself. It is supported by 
money from the State or from the parents of those who 
are being educated. 

It is, indeed, self-evident that the school is a part of 
society and does not work, as it were, in a vacuum; and 
the opposite of this truth is also true. There is a sense 
in which it is correct to say that the school is self- 
contained, and there are times when culture must be in 
opposition to society. For education, and culture gener¬ 
ally, have their own standards which* may conflict with 
the dominant standards of society as a whole. 

The progress of culture is dependent on the progress 
of the material conditions for culture; and, in par¬ 
ticular, the social organisation of any period of history 
limits the cultural possibilities of that period. Yet all 
through history there is a constant interaction between 
cultur e and social organisation . Culture, it is true, can¬ 
not go beyond what is possible, but social organisation 
can and does lag behind what, from the point of view 
of culture, is both possible and desirable. These is a 
continuity both between various forms of social or¬ 
ganisation and various forms of culture, but the cultural 
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continuity is the more marked because, for one thing, 
it is easier to envisage possibilities than to put them 
into practice, and also because change and progress in 
society have always been resisted for as long as possible 
by those interested persons who, being for the moment 
at the top, stand to lose by any readjustment within the 
whole. We find that, at those periods of history when 
a change of social organisation is necessary, culture 
comes into opposition to the time-honoured standards 
of society, standards which, by the way, were elevated 
and properly honoured by the culture of the past, but 
which have prpved inadequate and uninspiring for a 
further advance into the future. When the repressed 
forces of society have followed the lead of culture and 
their own interests in transforming the outworn 
organisation, then there ensues a happy period when 
culture and social organisation are at one again. What 
was possible has been achieved, and for a short time, 
before new possibilities present themselves and the 
struggle begins again, there is a period of renewed hope 
and confidence. 

It will be seen, then, that at all periods of history 
there are two cultures, an old and a new, which are yet, 
in a sense, the same culture. Man, in his unending war 
with nature, has won success by accepting certain 
standards of conduct and certain methods of thought. 
So morality and reason are the two roots from which 
‘culture’ springs. But the practical applications of 
reason and morality lose their value when the situation 
for which they were designed has changed. And the 
standards of reason and morality which are suitable to 
one kind of social organisation may be quite unsuitable 
to another. All this is a commonplace among anthro¬ 
pologists, but people are as a rule reluctant to give to 
‘ civilised ’ standards the same careful study which they 
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give to the standards of ‘ primitive' people, since it docs 
not occur to them that to the men of the future we too 
shall seem ‘ primitive \ 

The rule of cultural progress is this: for any success 
a certain stabilisation of standards of thought and con¬ 
duct is necessary; for any progress, this stabilisation 
must be broken down, and a new stabilisation must be 
brought into being suitable to changed conditions and 
for renewed advance. There is no discontinuity, neither 
is there any permanence. 

Thus, except during those revolutioAry periods when 
social organisation is being rapidly ^ transformed in 
obedience to the dictates of social necessity and of the 
advanced culture which has foreseen this necessity, there 
must be conflict between the culture which clings to 
what was in its time a necessary and suitable stabilisa¬ 
tion and the culture which is looking forward to the 
future. The conflict may be more or less bitter, more 
or less conscious of itself; but conflict there must be. 
And what often makes an understanding of this con¬ 
flict difficult is the fact that the protagonists of the old 
culture are apt to declare themselves as the guardians of 
morality and civilised standards, while the protagonists 
of the future are at first often forced into the position 
of declaring themselves as opponents of what are gener¬ 
ally accepted as the standards of morality and civilisa¬ 
tion. Thus, in the eyes of the general public, for some 
time the dice are somewhat heavily loaded against 
them; but, as the real world moves on, as the necessity 
for change in the social organisation becomes ever 
clearer, the position is reversed. Those who fight des¬ 
perately to maintain the old order are forced into 
‘ immoral' and ‘ uncivilised' methods in their defence; 
the revolutionaries, on the other hand, are found to be 
‘moral* and ‘civilised* in their methods. While at 
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first they had to defend themselves by reason—a more 
fluid medium than morality, and easier to deal with— 
now the ordinary standards of morality begin to pass 
over to their siae. They are still revolutionaries, but 
more and more people begin to realise that they are 
* evolutionaries ’ too. It is at this stage that the defenders 
of the old order, fighting in the last ditch, reject what 
they used to revere, culture itself; and it is at this stage 
of nistory that we are living to-day. Capitalism has no 
further use for culture. On the one hand, the material 
stagnation of caj)italism brings it about that fewer and 
fewer scholars, scientists, and technicians are required 
for the process of production. On the other hand, being 
no longer able to represent itself as a progressive force, 
capitalism can no longer invite the support of the 
general ideals of culture and progress. In the fascist 
countries there is an open and deliberate attempt to 
arrest culture. These blood experts fumble for their 
revolvers whenever they hear the word mentioned. And 
well they may. 

Now education, as we have seen, is a part of society, 
and it has also a kind of independence of its own. 
Along with the r 6 st of culture it follows the approved 
methods of rational inquiry and seeks to apply the 
recognised standards of morality. It is the sociological 
side of education that is the link between the educa¬ 
tional institution and the wider world outside. From 
many points of view sociological training can be seen 
to be the most important part of education. It is the 
link between theory and practice, religion and conduct, 
the school and the world. And it is at this link in the 
chain that the strain is first felt when the movement of 
history has brought about conditions in which the ordi¬ 
nary standards of reason and morality can no longer 
be thoroughly or sincerely applied. At this point those 
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educationists who, for various reasons, are attached to 
the old order begin either openly to pervert culture so 
as to bring it into line with the sociological require¬ 
ments of the reactionaries, or else descend into mys¬ 
ticism and a vagueness about contemporary life which 
is almost equally harmful to those who look to them 
for guidance. It would be difficult to say which is the 
worse from an educational point of view, to say openly, 
'‘It is the duty of the richer classes to preserve their 
exalted position, because they are in themselves better 
than the poorer classes and are the oMly fit guardians 
of civilisation”, or to say, “Social conditions are no 
doubt in a period of transition. It is hal'd to make head 
or tail of thorn. Let us, however, continue to read the 
New Testament.” In the one case the child is told 
something which reason and morality alike justify us 
in describing as wrong. In the other case he is en¬ 
couraged to believe that the great question of his life— 
how he is to behave in the world—is a question of no 
great importance. Once education ceases to be able to 
give an account of itself—that is to say, to be reasonably 
definite in its sociological teaching—we may be sure 
that education, and the whole of culture, is in a dan¬ 
gerous position. 

How has this position been reached? 

In England, during the greater part of the nineteenth 
century, culture, and education with it, was going full 
steam ahead. The ideas of the renaissance were at last 
taking shape in the real world. Provinces long sub¬ 
jugated to superstition were being recaptured by reason. 
The ethical systems which for long had insisted on the 
brotherhood of man seemed to many people really to be 
pointing the way towards a practicable future. JThefe 
seemed no limit to the advance of science and of wealth. 
Those who happened to notice the sufferings of the 
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growing proletariat consoled their consciences by the 
thought that all poverty would soon be a thing of the 

E ast. Free trade, free education and such, were on every- 
ody's lips. Liberal rationalism, whose achievements 
had already been so vast, led the way, and among the 
intelligentsia it was accepted as an axiom that all that 
was necessary to ensure a continuous growth of happi¬ 
ness and prosperity for all the world was to be reason¬ 
able and reasonably moral, a task well within the powers 
of everyone. 

Education dtfring this period made an enormous 
advance. It is easy to find perversion and hypocrisy in 
the application of the liberal creed to real conditions, 
but the fact is that the method, scope and technique 
of education have shown a continuous improvement 
from the beginning of the Industrial Revolution right 
down to our own times. Even in the period since the 
War an enormous amount of useful work has been done 
with regard to teaching methods; and educational insti¬ 
tutions, like factories, are better equipped to-day than 
ever before. Yet, just as modern factories are often at a 
standstill, so also the advanced technique of modern 
education is not tSsed as fully as it might be. And the 
reason for this is the growing conflict between culture 
and social organisation which makes itself felt, as far 
as education is concerned, in an increasing strain on the 
sociological link between the school and the world 
outside. 

In those Victorian days of optimism education was, 
with far smaller resources than it has at present, a 
thriving concern. Teachers were proud of their cul¬ 
ture and quite confident that it was their culture which 
was going to change the world. Correspondingly, in 
the world outside the school the teachers’ valuation was 
accepted. Both the reason and the morality of the 
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schools were assumed to be put into practice by those 
who left school. Apparent inconsistencies, such as the 
unequal distribution of wealth and the forcible govern¬ 
ment of blacks by whites, were admitted to be departures 
from the strict creed of liberalism, but were nothing to 
worry about. In the one case, wealth soon would be 
more or less equally distributed as the benefits of science 
became accessible to all; in the other case, it was for 
their own good that the blacks were being governed by 
the whites. Those whose fortune or education was better 
than the average were firmly told that*these advantages 
entailed responsibilities. And, what is important, these 
responsibilities were fairly definite. Boys were to ‘ serve ’ 
by governing India, by exploring the Antarctic, by 
advancing science, by doing any odd job; and, what¬ 
ever the activity might be, a boy loyal to what he had 
been taught at school would know that he was serving 
noi«only King and Country, but the whole of humanity. 

It is fashionable to scoff at the easy assumptions on 
which Victorian education worked. The point is, how¬ 
ever, that the basic assumptions were quite right. The 
advance of science and technique really had, for the 
first time in history, made it possibl? for poverty to be 
done away with and, at long last, the conditions for 
the brotherhood of mankind were actually taking shape. 
Liberal optimism was fully justified. 

What went wrong, then? Alas, liberalism stuck at 
the last fence and, as it were, handed on its torch to 
socialism over the top of a barrier which, for liberalism, 
was insuperable. The great society of mankind, free and 
equal, the dream of philosophers and scholars, was at 
last becoming a practical possibility, and up to this point 
liberal rationalism had led the way. Now arose the 
(question of bringing into existence the social organisa¬ 
tion appropriate to the great ideal. This organisation 
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was a classless society, and liberalism shrank back 
aghast. It had come to the end of its tether, and has 
remained there. Let us say nothing but good about the 
dead. Liberal rationalism had a long and splendid life. 
But it is important to remember that its legitimate 
offspring and successor, the heir indeed to all the ages, 
is socialism. 

Let there be no mistake about it. Socialism has ac¬ 
cepted the Victorian creed of optimism and of faith. 
Socialism still believes in the brotherhood of mankind 
and in the applfcation of science for the benefit of all 
the world. Socialism took the last fence and, ceasing to 
be merely a promising runner, has become the leading 
torchbearer of culture. For liberalism we shall use 
another metaphor and say that the new world of peace, 
brotherhood and plenty lies waiting like a chicken in 
the egg, but, for the bird to try its wings, it is first 
necessary that the containing shell should be cradced. 
And liberalism will not help. Alas, it is against the 
principles of evolution 1 

We live now in a world where all the forces of history 
are daily declaring that a change in social and inter¬ 
national organisation is necessary. Socialism alone is 
prepared to carry forward the ideals of the past—peace, 
brotherhood and plenty—and socialism alone has a 
programme for putting these ideals into practice, a 
programme which has been found to work. Socialism 
alone is not a prey to the pervading despair, and has 
not joined in the flight from reason. How does edu¬ 
cation, and culture generally, stand in relation to 
socialism? 

The position is exactly what we might have expected. 
When the chicken leaves the egg, when the butterfly 
emerges from the chrysalis, it is all very well to say, 

This was quite natural and proper.'* The fact remains 
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that a great change has taken place. So the world which 
socialism proposes, although the same elements will be 
there as were there before, will be, for many people, a 
new world. Now, as always, from considerations of 
privilege, of fear, or from mere inertia, those who think 
that they have anything to lose will be inclined to resist 
the necessary change. Those who will support the 
change will be those who think that they will gain by 
it; that is to say, firstly, the working class, and secondly 
those people who, guided by the accepted principles of 
morality and reason, have come to th# conclusion that 
only socialism can satisfy the demands which mind and 
body can reasonably make of life. The force which 
alone can bring about the change must be, in the last 
resort, the organised working class; and that is what we 
mean when we say that the working class has now 
become the guardians of culture. 

What about those who resist the change? With some 
of them we should like to sympathise, were it not dan¬ 
gerous to do so. There are many good people who 
imbibed so deeply the draughts of pre-War optimism 
that they are frankly bewildered, and recommend every¬ 
one to go slow while the dangers of \far and of fascism 
grow more menacing every day. For the conscious 
opponents of the new order know very well what they 
are about. They will break the toy rather than give it 
to their younger brother. 

Now education, as we have seen, stands between two 
worlds. It is bound on the one hand to the existing 
social order, and on the other to the general traditions 
of culture. The traditions of culture, the guiding prin¬ 
ciples of reason and morality, are now looking towards 
socialism for their fulfilment. The dominant foi^es in 
society are actively resisting the change. And the strain 
of the conflict is felt in that sociological side of educa- 
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tion which is the most vital part of a child’s training. 
There was a time when to profess socialism or com¬ 
munism was a freak or a cnme among educationists. 
It is now no longer a freak, but in many countries it 
has been made a crime. For although some intellec¬ 
tuals in England find it difficult to imagine that their 
cherished culture can be set at naught, it is a fact that, 
for limited periods of time, the sword has often proved 
itself mightier than the pen. We have seen culture 
violently destroyed in Italy and Germany. Let us take 
warning, while diere is still time; for in England, just 
as much as in Qermany, the ideals of culture must be 
opposed to the maintenance of capitalism. And capi¬ 
talism, to defend itself, will have to attack culture here 
as it has done elsewhere. 

At present capitalism defrauds the ‘consumer’ of 
education, as it does the consumer of commodities, 
chiefly by its own inertia. Capitalism has ceased t& be 
a progressive force, and, just as food is burnt while men 
starve because the capitalist means of distribution have 
K)utlived their usefulness, so in education the mind and 
courage can be no longer stimulated by the offer of 
opportunity and achievement under the present system. 
There is no longer any hope in capitalism, and hope is 
for adolescents the very breath of life. 

Educationists, from their position inside the present 
social structure, have so far been unwilling or unable to 
give anything like definite guidance to those who leave 
school. Devoted and uncritical service to British im¬ 
perialism no longer commends itself to the best and 
most sincere minds as an ideal for life. Yet it is some 
such an ideal that the adolescent requires if he is to 
benefit from the maths and history and Latin which he 
learns. If education is to have any value, the boy or 
girl at school has to be convinced that there is some 
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point in b fjpg and the only point in educa¬ 

tion is preparation for living. On leaving school the 
young man or young woman has got to be either for 
or against the social organisation of the time, and, as 
the years pass, the possibilities of compromise become 
fewer and fewer. 

The educationist is certainly in a difficult position. 
He has already tried to evade his difficulties by various 
expedients. There has been a craze for ‘ self-expression ’ 
in education, and, from the point of view of technique, 
the craze did a lot of good. But self-ejfpression cannot 
be a substitute for sociological training. ^The self must 
express itself in society; and the better organised a 
particular school may be for the free expression of its 
pupils the greater will be the contrast between the school 
and the world outside. All such systems of retreat from 
what some educationists scornfully call ‘ politics' are 
foredoomed. It is certainly a tempting thing to con¬ 
centrate inside a school the ideals which are not put 
into practice in the outside world, but it is a very 
unkind thing. Children brought up on the assumption 
that fair dealing and the Christian virtues are the rules 
that govern contemporary society will,*when they leave 
school, receive such a shock that the more sensitive 
among them will tend to fall back upon cynicism or 
mysticism as a result of the deception which has been 
practised upon them. Once more let it be said, the 
ideals of culture and of reason are becoming more and 
more incompatible with the practice of capitalism. If 
education is to remain true to itself it will have to i 
become revolutionary. 

This tendency to withdraw from the world, to em¬ 
phasise the independent role of education at the expense 
of the claims of the wider community, is the tendency 
followed by those educationists who, while unwilling 
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to face fects, have sincerely at heart the interests of 
culture itself, and are anxious to do, within narrow 
limits, what they can to further the ideals of liberalism. 
They are faced with two difficulties: first, their in¬ 
capacity to see that where liberalism stood in their 
youth socialism stands to-day; and secondly, that the 
institutions in which they work are supported by a 
capitalist state. Being human, most educationists are 
not insensitive to the hand that butters their bread. 
Under existing conditions there are few head masters 
who could declare themselves communists and keep 
their jobs. ^ 

But there are other and more dangerous ways of 
evading the difficult conflict of our time. There are 
educationists who voluntarily abandon the ground won 
by nineteenth-century criticism from superstition, and 
who make a lofty and unreal mysticism the basis of 
their teaching. These people will assure us that®"all 
things work together for good’' and that the duty of 
the young is to obey. " Their’s not to reason why.” The 
stifling of criticism is always a sign of weakness, and, 
as the questions asked by the young become more and 
more embarrassing to their elders, we may expect this 
semi-mystical authoritarian tendency in education to 
increase. 

Then there are those who frankly desert the cause of 
culture. Some will give the impression that the only 
purpose of learning is, by passing this or that examina¬ 
tion, to snatch from the common pool one of those 
‘ jobs ’ which are not sufficiently numerous to go round. 
Others will maintain that education is hardly concerned 
with facts. Its object is to train ‘character’, and the 
‘ character ’ that these people have in mind is one of an 
unreflective and docile type. 

The fact is that capitalism can no longer make use of 
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the ideals of culture, and culture can no longer go 
forward under capitalism. There was a time when more 
and more scholars and technicians were recjuired; now 
there are too many scholars and technicians. What 
capitalism requires now is soldiers. And so in one way 
or anotheft and for one reason or another, education¬ 
ists are finding it impossible to remain true to the 
ideals of education. Education is losing its purpose¬ 
fulness, its raison d^etre. From the material point of 
view it is better equipped than ever before, but the life 
is going out of it; the machinery is not Being fully used. 

Socialism, we believe, will liberate the |epressed forces 
of education, just as it will release the productive forces 
in industry and agriculture. It will establish conditions 
in which existing technique can be fully used. When 
it is no longer necessary to conciliate the interests of 
private profit-making, it will be possible for education¬ 
ists frankly to declare their allegiance to the ideals of 
reason and morality. We shall be able to say once more 
with truth to the children: “The world is before you. 
There is any amount of work for you to do. The world 
wants your help.” ^ The ideals of culture and the prac¬ 
tical needs of society will coincide, ancf hope will return 
to be the bloodstream of learning. We may go even 
farther than this. For when the classless society has 
been established, mankind as a whole will be able to 
take charge of its own future. For the first time in 
history the conditions which make inevitable the class 
war will not be present; and, this being so, there is no 
reason why the perennial conflict between culture and 
social organisation should ever recur. As Marx says: 
“ Prehistory will end: history will begin.” 

^ How often these words are used to-day at school prize-givings, 
and how cynically cruel they must seem to those boys who remem¬ 
ber them some years after the distribution of prizes. 
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There are still to be found people who pretend that 
a socialist ' dictatorship ’ would be just as oppressive to 
the liberal ideals of education as fascism is. These 
people must, in the first place, be invited to use their 
eyes and consider the different careers of, say, Einstein 
and of Pavlov, to compare the tremendous enthusiasm 
for culture in Russia with its stagnation and decay in 
Germany and Italy. In the second place we must explain 
to these people that a socialist dictatorship, where neces¬ 
sary, is necessary to defeat just those forces of reaction 
that are most opposed to culture, as we understand it. 
Socialism has ^o interest in the suppression of reason 
and of the culture of Europe, simply because socialism 
is ready to stand before the bar of reason and is the 
final flower of European culture. This is a point to be 
insisted upon over and over again: the difference be¬ 
tween socialism and the ‘ respectable' creeds of liberal¬ 
ism and Christianity is simply this—socialism hi^ the 
courage to put all the ideals of liberalism and many of 
the ideals of Christianity into practice. 

The vitality of socialism will restore vitality to educa¬ 
tion. That is tl^e immediate and crying need that will 
be met. And once the ideals of education and the 
interests of society have been brought into line, the way 
will be open for renewed advance. It is easy to imagine 
the general lines of that advance, since we already 
possess the technique and all we ask is to be allowed 
to go forward with it. The precise steps which will be 
taken will depend upon the precise conditions of the 
time. Little is to be gained by attempting exact pro¬ 
phecies. The main point is that education must be in 
a socialist state a matter of supreme importance, and 
thaifthe demands which socialism makes of education 
are just those demands which education makes of itself. 
The increasing conflict between capitalism and culture 
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will be solved, not by suppressing culture, but by trans¬ 
forming capitalism, as culture and hard facts alike 
demand. 

What, then, are \^e to do in the present situation, in 
schools and colleges particularly, to hasten the coming 
of socialism? It is important not to minimise our diffi¬ 
culties. Although it is true that so far no definite attack 
on culture as a whole has been made, we must not 
suppose that it never will be made. Already such enact¬ 
ments as the Sedition Act are evidence what may be 
coming. There must be no mistake about the fact that, 
since capitalism and culture are becon^ng more and 
more incompatible, capitalism will attack culture. Then 
there is the fact that the growing decay of capitalism 
tends to manifest itself in a general lowering of cultural 
standards. Capitalism can no longer make use of the 
best fruits of culture, and the result is an increasing 
output of second-rate work in literature, journalism and 
entertainment. This is an indirect, but none the less 
dangerous, attack on the culture which will lead to 
socialism. Finally there is the practical difficulty of 
working as a professed socialist in ai^ institution sup¬ 
ported by the money of those to whom socialism is 
anathema. 

On the other hand we have in England many advan¬ 
tages which were denied to our comrades in other coun¬ 
tries. Chief of these is the time factor. England's great 
wealth and wide interests have enabled the English 
capitalists to pay much more in insurance against revo¬ 
lution than their rivals in other countries have been 
able to do. Consequently, while the revolutionary situa¬ 
tion in England has been developing slowly, people have 
had time to look around them. And the events which 
have taken place in Russia, Italy, Germany, Austria and 
Spain are, in spite of the distortion given to them by 
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the capitalist Press, becoming clearer and clearer to the 
ordinary person. In past years we had to rely on con¬ 
vincing people that our theoretical views were correct; 
now we have practical proof that they are correct. To 
any candid investigator there can be no longer any 
doubt that, while socialism stands for the widening of 
culture, fascism stands for its limitation. To these two 
propositions we add a third, that fascism is the final 
form of capitalism. We may still find liberals of the 
old school whopwill dispute this third proposition. Very 
well, then. Our task is, in Lenin’s words, ** patiently to 
explain”. Werhave reached a period when not only 
theory but the plain facts of contemporary history are 
becoming more and more obviously on our side. Why 
is it that Soviet Russia has been able to propose universal 
disarmament and capitalist countries have not been able 
to agree? Why is it that communists and socialists are 
leading all movements for peace? The answers to^hese 
and a hundred other such questions will make it clear 
that, while the interests of socialism and the claims of 
reason and morality tend to coincide, with capitalism 
exactly the re verge is true. Nowadays, as has often been 
/pointed out, one need not be a Marxist, one need only 
be an ordinarily decent person, to approve the imme¬ 
diate practical aims of Marxism. 

There is no longer, then, any need for us in our 
propaganda to adopt that aggressive attitude which is 
appropriate to one who drags people from great dark¬ 
ness into the light. The light is much nearer than it 
was. Our job now is, instead of throwing our chests out 
and saying “We’re communists, and be damned to 
you I ” to insist patiently on following up the approved 
prinffiples of reason and morality. If some people don’t 
like the word ‘ Marxism we must be prepared to say 
'common sense’. For we have now to overcome, not 
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reasonable objection usually, but merely prejudice. If 
we find people who will not join us ' for socialismlet 
us at least be sure that they are with us ‘against war 
and against fascism \ 

Particularly within educational institutions we should 
be able to nnd support, since education, if it is not 
perverted, must lead up to our point of view. But while 
we carry on our propaganda on the broadest possible 
basis, we should not neglect the narrower theoretical 
side. We shall need trained Marxists, and we should do 
everything in our power to encourage the study of 
Marxism in education. It is true that coigimon sense and 
ordinary morality are coming over to our side; but to 
understand this process some knowledge of Marxism 
and the dialectical method is necessary. In the past the 
mistake has often been made of beginning with dialec¬ 
tical materialism and going on to a study of contem- 
porfty history. Perhaps there have been times when 
this was the correct method. Now, however, the pro¬ 
cedure should be reversed. 

The whole weight of past achievement is pushing us 
on into the future. Let us utilise this weight without 
blunting the spearpoint of our advance. 
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M arxist literary critics are sometimes accused 
of basing their approach to literature on one or 
both of the following assumptions: first, that all books 
written by non-Marxists are ‘ bad ’ bodks; second, that 
literary ‘ values * are a bourgeois myth, and that books 
should be classed not as " good ' or ' bad^ but as belong¬ 
ing to and reflecting the social and economic conditions 
of this or that period in history. The first assumption 
would rule out from among the ' good' writers all who 
wrote before and the majority who have written since 
the •middle of the nineteenth century—including 
Shakespeare, and Marx who admired Shakespeare. The 
second assumption would be rejected at once by any 
practising writer who took his work seriously, who 
wanted to write ‘ better ’ books in the future than he 
had written in the past; it would b^ rejected also by 
any Marxist who approached literature from genuine 
interest and not from a mere sense of political duty. 
Neither assumption can be reconciled with Marxism. 
Yet literary criticism which aims at being Marxist must 
begin by recognising that literature does reflect social 
and economic conditions, and must proclaim that no 
book written at the present time can be * good" unless 
it is written from a Marxist or near-Marxist viewpoint. 

A literary critic, whatever his political or philoso¬ 
phical opinions, cannot avoid passing judgment^ im¬ 
plicit or explicit, on the books he reviews. Even the 
barest descriptive summary of the contents of a novel 
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is inevitably an assessment of its literary value. A 
Marxist critic knows that he cannot and does not try 
to avoid passing judgments; nor does he base his assess¬ 
ments of value on the principle that a book must be 
Marxist in order to be ‘good’. But if a non-Marxist 
book can, by Marxist standards, be ‘ good ’, then what 
precisely are those standards? 

To answer this question we must first examine the 
basic assumption of Marxist literary criticism—that 
l iterature reflects and is itself a product of the chan g- 
Tnatpnal wnfi d of nature and of human society . A 
poet's images or a novelist's characters are not created 
out of pure diind-stuff, but are suggested to him by 
the world in which he lives. The very words he writes 
correspond to words that are spoken and written in that 
world. Even the wildest fantasy is a picture, however 
much distorted, of material reality. The Arabian 
Nights give a fiiller account of the real Baghdad, at 
the height of its culture than ever Sir Richard Burton 
or Doughty or Colonel Lawrence, writing centuries 
later, could have given. To suppose that literature re¬ 
flects nothing at all, or that, as Jung supposes, it reflects 
archetypal imaged which exist quite independently of 
the material world, is to suppose that a writer can think 
without using his material brain^-or that the material 
brain itself is nothing more than an intellectual fiction. 
Marxists believe that the material world is real and 
that it exists independently of men's thinking; they 
believe also, unlike the eighteenth-century materialists 
and the twentieth-century behaviourists, that men's 
thinking is a real activity and that it differs entirely 
from—though it arises out of—the activity of the 
material brain. Before men or their thinking existed 
the changing material world existed. Before mere was 
life of any kind, animal or vegetable, there was matter 
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in movement. Life was not created in heaven, nor has 
it always existed: it arose from matter in movement, 
from the conflict of matter with matter, and having 
arisen it was something new, something entirely dif 
ferent from other forms of matter in movement. The 
movement of lifeless matter gave birth to the move¬ 
ment of living matter, which in turn gave birth to the 
action of living men. In the beginning was the Deed, 
not the Word. Human language was not created in 
heaven, nor has it always existed: it was created by 
living men in the course of their practical struggle with 
nature, their primitive hunting and fishing; it was some¬ 
thing entirely new, and it helped them to make their 
struggle more successful. Before men could tell even the 
simplest stories they had to learn to speak. Before they 
could produce written literature of any kind they had 
to learn handwriting, had to invent an alphabet or an 
ide#graphy. Until men had reached a certain stage of 
social development and of mastery over nature they 
could not write books. It is an historical fact that litera ¬ 
ture is produced only after human society has becom e 
divided into classes. B ooks therefore reflect the materia l 
Wrld of class-sQc^ty and of man-mofilfied natur e, ^d 
reflect that world as it is encountered by writers who 
are living members of one or other of the social classes. 

Imaginative writing, no less than scientific theory 
or any other form or intellectual activity, reflects the 
material world—but reflects it in a special way. Litera¬ 
ture, like science, generalises about the world, but its 
generalisations are more emotional and less intellectual 
than those of science. Whereas science translates 
material reality into terms of thought, literature trans¬ 
lates it into terms of feeling. Literature, however, can 
never be entirely unintellectual—any more than science 
can be entirely unemotional Even the stupidest writer 
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must think as he writes, and even the most austere 
scientist must feel some interest in his scientific work. 
To suppose that a poet’s images, because they are 
emotional, correspond to nothing at all in the material 
world would be to suppose that emotions can exist inde¬ 
pendently even of the nervous system—or that the 
nervous system itself is nothing more than an emotion. 

There have been able literary critics in the past who 
have worked on the assumption that literature reflects, 
not the changing material world, but'eternal sprfitual 
truths; and sorRe of the ablest critics of to-day assume 
"that literature reflects nothing at all. The weakness of 
the first assunfption becomes apparent as soon as the 
critic attempts to define particular spiritual truths. 
Beauty, Love, Sorrow, Joy—such so-called eternal 
realities can be, as Mr. I. A. Richards has admirably 
demonstrated, defined in almost as many different ways 
as there are different literary critics; and there ic no 
standard by which one definition can be shown to be 
more correct than another. Critical theory , if it is to be 
a guide not merely to intuitive appreciation but to in¬ 
tellectual understanding of literature, must be base d 
upon something less arbitrary than eternal spiritu al 
tru^ s. The second assumption—that literature reflects 
notEing at all—affords an even less satisfactory basis for 
critical theory than the first. Mr. I. A. Richards, in his 
revolt against metaphysical criticism, arrives at the con¬ 
clusion that poetic images do not necessarily correspond 
to any kind of reality. He describes the language of 
poetry as ‘ emotive ’, and claims that emotions, in con¬ 
trast to thoughts, cannot be ‘ of ’ anything in the objec¬ 
tive world. ^It is true we can speak of a ‘feeling of 
pity ior ‘ of anger but this is clearly a different use of 
the word ‘ of His argument fails even as a verbal 
trick, since we can speak, for instance, of ‘ fear of a mad 
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dog' or * love of books or, if we substitute the word 
' about * for the word ‘ of we can speak of a " feeling 
about a child ’ or ‘ about a bombing aeroplane The 
theory that emotions are in no way connected with 
reality and that thoughts, in contrast to emotions, are 
always * of ’ real things, must lead us to the conclusion 
that intellectual criticism ‘ of * emotive literature is an 
impossibility, and that the would-be critic cannot logi¬ 
cally write ‘ about * imaginative books at all. Since, how¬ 
ever, a critic who holds this theory is, unlikely to be 
logical, he will write about imaginative books, and he 
will describe them not as ‘ beautiful * ,or ' joyful ’ or 
* sad but even more vaguely as ' complex' or ‘ skil¬ 
fully integrated ’ or ' loosely organised Metaphysical 
criticism, though it assumed the existence of eternal 
spiritual truths, did at least suppose that these truths 
expressed themselves in terms of the material world, 
and^id therefore attempt to study the material content 
of literature. The attempt could not be scientific, but 
it led to a fuller and more rational critical theory than 
modern psychological criticism, with its denial of the 
material content of literature, can hop^ to arrive at. The 
more nearly a critic succeeds in ignoring the objective 
world, the more limited and irrational will his practical 
criticism be. The more closely he approaches to the 
Marxist practice of explaining spiritual realities (i.e., 
thoughts and feelings) in terms of material realities (i.e., 
nature and human society) the fuller and more scientific 
will his criticism be. 

Imaginative literature is an emotional reflection of 
life; but since life is not static no finished work of liter¬ 
ature can reflect life with absolute truthfulness. Move¬ 
ment is the only absolute fact in the material world, and 
therefore every finished product of the human mind— 
whether literary or scientific—must sooner or later fail 
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to give a true picture of material reality. Literature, no 
less than scientific theory, can only be approximately 
true to reality. However, it is possible for one work of 
literature to give a truer picture of life than another. 
It is possible for one novel or poem to give a falser pic¬ 
ture than another. Absolute falsehood—complete de¬ 
tachment from reality—is as impossible in literature as 
absolute truth, but relatively one book may be false and 
another true. 

We can now ^tempt to answer the question—What is 
the standard of value on which the Marxist critic bases 
his judgments pf literature? Fpr the Marxist a good 
book is one that is true to life, ^his does not mean that 
he peters a ptiotographic n^uralism to all other styles 
of writing": on the contrary, he recognises that only in 
exceptional historical circumstances can naturalistic 
writing give a true picture of life—since only in excep¬ 
tional circumstances, in revolutions and in major \<ars, 
do fundamental realities come to the surface of life. If 
a novel were to be written describing with complete 
faithfulness the surface of life in England to-day—the 
slums, the luxury^ the power of the capitalist minority, 
the political ignorance of the exploited majority—such 
a novel would be untrue to life. It would show one side 
of the picture only, and not the most important side; 
it would be pessimistic, would represent militant 
socialism as a comparatively insignificant movement 
having not more than a few thousand adherents; it 
would distort the future and misinterpret the past; it 
would tell us almost nothing about the real forces at 
work beneath the surface of life. Epr |he Marxist 
therefore, a good book is one that is trup not merely t o 
a teipporari lv existinp; situation but also to the future 
conditions which are developing within that situatio n. 
The greatest dooks are tiiose which, sensing tfae foKses 
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of the future beneath the surfece of the past or present 
reality, remain true to reaKtv for the longest period of 
time. 

^"’^Vhat, for the Marxist, is the test of truth? He does 
not, as anti-Marxists sometimes assert, claim that no 
idea can be true unless it is to be found in the works of 
Marx and Engels or in the decisions of the Communist 
International. He does not appeal to ' Holy Writ ’ in 
order to prove the truth or falsehood of a given thought 
or feeling. For the Marxist the final authority is not 
the Word but the Deed. An idea, a theory about the 
world, is true in so far as it works in practice. A work 
of literaturcis true.in so far a s the thniig^>i-g 
i t evo^eTcan survive the test of practical experiepce in 
the material world . A novel which suggests that every 
i^l-girl carTmarry a millionaire is false not merely be¬ 
cause it disa^ees with the Marxist analysis of society, 
but^because it fails to correspond with the facts of ex¬ 
perience. 

A work of literature, past or present, is good in so far 
a s it is tme to the fundamental realities of to-day ~ Books 
written in the past which were true to the surface of 
life in the past, and which in the present tell us nothing 
about life as we experience it, may have value as his¬ 
torical documents, but as literature they are dead. How¬ 
ever, a book which in the past has reflected the forces 
at work below the surface of life is likely to have some¬ 
thing of value to tell us about the fundamental realities 
of to-day. Movement is quicker on the surface than 
below it, and the more deeply a writer’s vision penetrates 
below the surface, the longer will his work remain true 
to the changing real world. Bunyan’s Pilgrim^s Progress 
no longer appeals to us as forcefully as it appealed to the 
men engaged in the religious struggles of the seven¬ 
teenth century, but because it was based on vital con- 
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temporary realities it is still to some extent true of the 
modern political struggles which have developed out of 
those earlier religious struggles. There is much in 
Shakespeare—his verbal humour, for instance—which 
no longer has a vital meaning in the modern world, and 
one can conceive of a time when Macbeth’s ambition 
and Othello’s jealousy will seem merely barbarous, but 
Shakespeare had so deep an understanding of the life 
of his own time that his work is still largely true for us 
to-day in a world of class-struggle and crime and war. 
Even myths and ‘ fairy ’ stories, which were primitive 
man’s attempt to tell the truth about the world he lived 
in, may still hive some real significance—though it will 
be very slight—in the conditions of to-day. Literary 
allegories and fantasies, sophisticated fables in which, to 
quote La Fontaine, '' le ricit est menteun et le sens est 
vMtable /*—the story is a lie and the meaning is true— 
have survived the test of practical experience in former 
centuries when a more realistic view of the world could 
only have led to despair or to futile rebellion; and be¬ 
cause their meaning was true in the past they may still 
have some value for us in the present. But a modern 
fantasy cannot till the truth, cannot give a picture of 
life which will survive the test of experience; since fan¬ 
tasy implies in practice a retreat from the real world into 
the world of imagination, and though such a retreat 
may have been practicable and desirable in a more 
leisured and less profoundly disturbed age than our own 
it is becoming increasingly impracticable to-day. The 
fact that non-realistic literature written in the past may 
still have some value in the present does not mean that 
modem non-realistic writing may have value: a modern 
fanxasy might be a more or less truthful imitation of 
past fantasies, but it could not be as true^tp the life of 
our own time as the work of earlier fantasy-writers was 
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to the life of their times. In former ages the majority 
of men, though they had no hope of bettering their 
material conditions, were not so harassed by life that 
passive contemplation was impracticable for them, 
whereas to-day not only does the possibility exist of 
radically changing material conditions, but men cannot 
much longer console themselves with fantasies about a 
world which is daily drifting towards a war of unpre¬ 
cedented destructiveness. For the majority of men to¬ 
day no practical living can be successful unless it is based 
on a realistic view of their material situation. Modejpx 
literature, if it is to be true to life and if its emotional 
generalisations about life are to help us*to live rather 
than to beguile us or dope us, must view the world 
realistically. And it must view not merely the surface of^ 
life, not isolated aspects of life, but the fundamental 
forces at work beneath the surface. 

TFo? the. Marxist the fundamental forces of tq-^ay-are 
those which are working to destroy capitalism and to 
establish socialism. Consequently he considers that no 
modern book can be true to life unless it recognises, more 
or less clearly, both the decadence of present-day 
society and the inevitability of revolufion. We might 
proceed to inquire how far some of the best-known 
modern imaginative books correspond to reality as the 
Marxist views it; but as the non-Marxist questions the 
reality of the future revolution we shall perhaps do 
better to inquire how far such books correspond to those 
aspects of present-day life which both the Marxist and 
the non-Marxist regard as real. Economic crisis, un¬ 
employment, the growth of fascism and the approach of 
a new world war—^these facts are regarded by almost 
everyone real and important, and they are beginning 
to be reflecteu in the work of the majority of serious 
writers to-day, even though the positive side of the 
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world situ&tion—Soviet Russia and the advance of the 
international working-class movement—is often ignored 
and fundamental reality is consequently distorted; but 
were these facts even dimly foreshadowed in the work 
of serious writers twenty years ago? Did D. H. Law¬ 
rence, Joyce, Proust, provide us with emotional general¬ 
isations about life which will survive the test of practice 
in the world of to-day? There can be no question that 
these writers tried to tell the truth about life. Proust 
explicitly statqd that he had set out to discover the 
fundamental laws—* les grandes lois ’—of society. 
Possibly he meant only Society with a capital S: if so 
we should not be altogether justified in complaining 
that his picture of the world neither is nor was true to 
ihe world outside Society. But we should be justified in 
pointing out that his picture is not true even to the 
world which it purported to represent. He gives us an 
immense wealth of truthful detail, but he misleads IJs 
by suggesting that Society is the only part of the social 
world that matters. He gives no indication that Society 
is influenced by outside forces, is changed by these 
forces, and, therefore, though he can tell us accurately 
what it was like at a given period, he cannot reveal for 
us the fundamental laws of its development, cannot tell 
us what it is like now or what it will be like in the future. 
Ignoring the struggle between capitalism and socialism, 
he offers no hint of the effects this struggle will have 
on the world he describes. He does not understand 
the dynamics of Society. Therefore, in spite of his 
psychological insight and his skill in presenting minor 
truths—a skill so considerable that if it had been 
coupled with a wider understanding it would have made 
him one of the greatest writers of all time—his work is 
unlikely to have a high value as literature in the society 
of the future. For similar reasons Joyce's Ulysses, in 
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spite of its mastery of language and the brilliant faith¬ 
fulness of its observation, is unlikely as a whole to have 
a vital interest for the future. The petit bourgeois 
Dublin society that Joyce pictured was, like Proust's 
aristocracy, decadent, a dying society destined to be sup¬ 
planted by something younger and more vigorous, by 
a new society as yet in embryo and quite invisible to 
Joyce. And because this embryo was invisible to Joyce 
he could not tell the whole truth even about the petit 
bourgeoisie, could not see them in their true perspective, 
could only accept the immediate fact of Aeir decay and 
attempt to give it a universal importance which in 
reality it had not got. D. H. Lawrence, \mlike Proust 
and Joyce, was unquestionably aware of and tried to 
describe the outside forces that were undermining the 
bourgeois society into which he had made his way; 
but he saw these forces mainly from a bourgeois view- 
as destroyers to be combated; consequently he 
too misrepresented reality, and though he could give 
a wider picture of the world than Proust or Joyce, he 
was unable to give as clearly detailed a picture as they 
did. 

How did it happen that these thre^ writers, all of 
whom had potentialities which might have placed them 
among the greatest writers of the world, failed to tell the 
truth? It did not happen because they wanted to avoid 
telling the truth. If they had wanted to do this they 
would have written thrillers or amusing fantasies. They 
tried to give a picture of fundamental reality, and they 
failed because in their everyday lives they set themselves 
in opposition to that reality. They shared the life of a 
soci^ class which has passed its prime, is decaying and, 
no matter how violently it may struggle, is doomed to 
ultimate extinction. A writer, if he wishes at all to tell 
the truth, must write about the world as he has already 
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experienced it in the course of his practical living. And 
if he shares the life of a class which cannot solve the 
problems that confront it, which cannot cope with 
reality, then no matter how honest or talented he may 
be, his writing will not correspond to reality, his emo¬ 
tional generalisations about life will not survive the test 
of practice. He must change his practical life, must go 
over to the progressive side of the conflict, to the side 
whose practice is destined to be successful; not until he 
has done this will it be possible for his writing to give a 
true picture or the world. The only alternative for him 
is, as the reactionary class to which he clings plunges 
ever deeper into failure, to write books which increas¬ 
ingly distort reality and which, translated back into 
practice, lead to even greater failure. Failing to tell the 
truth about the major realities, he will try to tell the 
truth about dreams or words or the past, but he will not 
succeed even in this. Distortion will appear also in fffe 
more limited field of vision. He will at best write some¬ 
thing in the style of the later work of Lawrence or 
Joyce, the style of The Man Who Died or Haveth 
Childers Everywhere, He will at worst write something 
so obscure or far-fetched that it will have no value at all 
as literature in the future.^^ 

A writer to-day who wishes to produce the best work 
that he is capable of producing, must first of all become 
a socialist in his practical life, must go over to the pro¬ 
gressive side of the class conflict. Having become a 
socialist, however, he will not necessarily become a good 
writer. The quality of his writing will depend upon his 
individual talent, his ability to observe the complex de¬ 
tail of the real world. But unless he has in his everyday 
life taken the side of the workers, he cannot, no matter 
how talented he may be, write a good book, cannot tcH 
the truth about reality. 
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Going over to practical socialism is not so easy for a 
writer as some Marxist literary critics think it ought to 
be. He is aware that it will involve him in extra work 
other than imaginative writing, and that this work will 
come upon him at a time when, having abandoned his 
former style of writing, he most needs to give all his 
energy to creating a new style. He is aware also that 
this work may in certain circumstances stop him writing 
altogether, that he may be required to sacrifice life itself 
in the cause of the workers. It is not nyich use telling 
him that, unless he becomes an active socialist, the world 
situation—the growth of fascism and the approach of 
war—will sooner or later prevent him from devoting 
himself to writing: he might retort that, though the 
world situation may sooner or later hinder and perhaps 
stop him from getting on with his job as a writer, be¬ 
coming an active socialist will certainly hinder and per- 
li5|5?stop him now. He must be told frankly that join¬ 
ing the workers' movement does mean giving less time 
to imaginative writing, but that unless he joins it his 
writing will become increasingly false, worthless as 
literature. Going over to socialism may prevent him, but 
failing to go over must prevent him from writing a good 
book. 

In the classless society of the future the writer will no 
longer be faced with the necessity of going over to a 
new way of life: he will be born into a new way of life. 
Nor will he be compelled to give the best of his time 
and energy to the political struggle, since that struggle 
will have died away. He will be able to devote himself 
to his job, to writing and to improving his writing, with¬ 
out fear that by so doing he will cut himself off from 
the fundamental forces of his day. In his social life, 
from which political struggle will have been eliminated, 
he will have become a part of those victorious forces. 
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Such a happy situation for the writer has not yet ar¬ 
rived, though in Russia it is on the way, and in Russia 
already writers are better off than anywhere else in the 
world. 

In the classless future writers will have leisure to 
evolve new literary forms appropriate to the reality of 
their day. What these forms will be we can at present 
only guess. It is probable that they will be fundamen¬ 
tally different from those of the last two thousand years. 
If we accept §ir James Frazer’s view that there have 
been three main and successive phases in the thought 
of man—the ghases of magic, religion and science—and 
that science, unlike religion, agrees with magic in pro¬ 
claiming man’s power over nature, we may suppose that 
future writers will no longer regard Tragedy—the con¬ 
templation of the defeat of man—as the most effective 
and most serious literary form. It is possible that the 
* fairy ’ story—celebrating the triumph of man •over 
dangers and difficulties—will reappear on a higher, a 
scientific level. But speculation about future literary 
forms is idle unless it is accompanied by the realisation 
that already noiy the old forms can no longer adequately 
reflect the fundamental forces of the modern world. The 
writer’s job is to create new forms now, to arrive by hard 
work at the emotional truth about present-day reality. 

He cannot begin to do this until he has in his every¬ 
day life allied himself with the forces of the future, un¬ 
til he has gone over to the socialist movement. Becom¬ 
ing an active socialist will involve him in work other 
than imaginative writing, but he must not, therefore, 
neglect writing or think that questions of literary style 
are unimportant. Good writing—like good housing and 
good wages—is something worth fighting for. The 
world oppressed by capitalism needs it, and the socialist 
movement needs it. Decaying capitalism is the enemy 
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of all culture, of all good-living, and if we are to do our 
best in the fight against capitalism and for the establish¬ 
ment of a new world order, we need to understand and 
to feel the grandeur of our task. This understanding 
and this feeling the imaginative writer can give us. 
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THE FILM INDUSTRY 


T O UNDERSTAND why modem American and 
English films are as they are, we must first under¬ 
stand the ^conditions under which they are produced. 
We must understand the intentions of the producers 
and the means by which they realise those intentions. 

The first essential of film making is finance. Money 
plays a comparatively unimportant role, in the produc¬ 
tion of books, of paintings or music. But the cost of 
buying the necessary film apparatus and running it 
demands heavy financial backing. As with the Press, t 
and to a lesser degree the theatre, the cinema is the I 
jmeans of expression of powerful financial interests ini 
the capitalist state.^ 

The financiers may be said to control the policy of 
the film industry to this extent. They are prepared to 
finance any film, provided, firstly, that it will appeal to 
sufficient people for them to recoup# themselves and, 
secondly, that it will approve and if possible confirm 
that state of society in which it is possible for them to 
go on financing films and drawing profits. 

In every case, films are made by the very rich to be 
shown to the very poor. On the other hand, fflms fall 
iiito three different classes, when we analyse their 
'motives. Films are, firstly, made to entermin (that is, to 
provoke in the audience laughter, horror," sympathy, 
sorrow, joy or excitement), or secondly, to instruct (that 
is, to give what purports to be true information about 

1 For example, the policy of London Films is substantially in 
the control of the Prudential Assurance, to whom they are indebted 
for a loan of £530,000. 
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matters of public interest), or thiirdly,.tp^adyertise (that 
is, to induce people to buy certain goods, or think cer¬ 
tain thoughts in preference to others). The second and 
third classes are always merging into one another. A 
travel film, for example, may be a disguised advertise¬ 
ment: while a G.P.O. film may be incidentally in¬ 
structional. 

When we speak of the film industry, we mean the 
vested interests which produce films of the first class 
rather than of fhe other two. Advertisement and in¬ 
struction are left usually to free-lance film-producers 
or small complies. The great film companies concen¬ 
trate on story pictures and supply the subsidiary films 
usually as makeweights. 

I propose to examine each of these three types of 
film, as they exist under capitalism, because an under¬ 
standing ojf how they are produced under capital ism 
will help to show the changes which socialist prodfBP 
tion would make. 

In the first class, the most remarkable fact is perhaps 
the salaries paid to the creative and administrative 
staff. 'Hie initial^^cost of a film must be great, but this 
inevitable cost is minute compared to the extravagant 
salaries paid to anyone connected with the film indus¬ 
try in a capacity of any importance. The reason for 
this is obvious. Though two or three years elapse before 
the initial expenditure is repaid, the eventual returns 
on a successful film are colossal. Everybody is out to 
get as big a share as he can. And who’d blame them 
for that? 

In the earlier days of the film industry, the more 
money that was spent on a film, the better the film was 
likely to be. But very soon the cinema had all the 
financial backing that it wanted and the second stage 
was reached, where super- and super-super-films were 
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made, the main attraction of which was the lavish 
expenditure in the making of the film. The public, the 

K )ducers argued, will be dazzled at the huge figures, 
lossal expenditure will argue genius. 

G)lossal expenditure may have argued, but did not 
prove genius. A pennyworth of sincerity, time and 
again, proved to be worth a pound of splendour. But 
the Hollywood producers could not learn the lesson. 
They were under the spell that they themselves had 
tried to cast on the public. What cos|s most must be 
best. So the costs went rocketing, in the hope that the 
quality would rise with them. But, if anything, it 
sank. 

Hollywood and England are still obsessed with the 
big money fantasy. A few years ago, England thought 
ten thousand pounds a lot of money to spend on a 
film. And they made bad films. To-day, they say glibly 
•fftttt you can’t make a film under £125,000, and they 
still make bad films. Cost and quality are scarcely r e¬ 
lated at all . A certain amount of money is needed for 
any film, but over and above that what is necessary is 
talent and sincerity. ^ 

Here is a great problem. With all the money in the 
world, how are you going to tempt people of talent and 
sincerity—people, that is, whose intelligence and under¬ 
standing of life is higher than the average—to produce 
films that will appeal not only to the man and woman 
of average intelligence, but to people who are below 
normal? One man’s sixpence is as good as another’s, 
provided it’s a good sixpence. The sixpences of fifty 
nitwits, according to this reckoning, are fifty times 
better than the sixpence of any one wise man. Any¬ 
thing that will drive people into cinemas is good 
enough. In Chicago they have given up trying to im¬ 
prove the quality of the films. Instead they have lucky 
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tickets, and if you're in the cinema when your lucky 
ticket s announced, you get a thousand dollars. If you 
aren't, you don’t. 

The people who are most useful in capitalist films 
are for this reason those who are interested in m eans 
and nothin ends. (The whole of capitalist Gaining is 
devoted to teaching people to think how best to do 
what they are told, without questioning what they are 
told. The end, that is, must be accepted without criti¬ 
cism: the means may and should be criticised in order 
that they may oe made more efficient.) Cameramen 
are neeaed whose interest is in photographing any¬ 
thing that’s puf before them. Actors, whose interest is 
in their role and not in the significance of the whole 
film. Scenario writers, who are interested in the 
straightforward presentation of excitement, suspense or 
romance. 

No artist is so immersed in the means of his cnrft^ 
that he can ignore the ends completely. He studies 
and works at his technique so that it should be the 
perfect instrument for what he wants to say. Great 
artists are usually technical innovators, not because 
they want to say something old in a new way, but be¬ 
cause they have something new to say and the old 
technique won’t say it. 

Hollywood has need of artists. It can't get on with¬ 
out artists. Artists have new ideas, new ways of saying 
things. And Hollywood has found that even a nitwit 
audience demands something new. That is why, when¬ 
ever an actor, producer, or scenario-writer of talent or 
genius has appeared in other countries Hollywood 
buys him up. Probably he has been struggling along 
with little money. His ingenuity has not been stifled 
but stimulated oy his poverty. In Hollywood he is 
given all the money he wants. But he’s not allowed 
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to be free. He has sold his liberty to Hollywood. He 
must make what he’s told to make. He must exert the 
technical skill that he has already shown, not to say 
what he wants but what somebody else wants. 

A relevant example of this is the case of Clifford 
Odets. Odets is a young American Jew, who made his 
name in New York by his plays. He is a communist, 
a revolutionary. Yet his plays, by their fire and their 
rich sense of drama, brougnt capitalists eager to see 
them. He had three plays running^ on Broadway 
simultaneously. 

Clifford Odets was approached by Hollywood. There 
was big money in it. He decided he could stick it out in 
Hollywood without losing his integrity. He made The 
General Died at Dawn, the first half of which was fine 
stuff about the Chinese Revolution, and the last half 
the usual romantic muck. His last play was a failure. 
• remains to be seen whether Odets is tough enough 
to stand out against Hollywood. But whether he is or 
not is irrelevant. What is important is that as soon as 
they heard about him the Hollywood producers were 
out after him. They wanted to buy not his ideas but 
his brains: his way of making characters talk, not 
what they said. 

Under capitalism, the second-rater will be in his ele¬ 
ment working for the films: the first-rater will also be 
all right, provided that he will suppress the quality 
that makes him first-rate, his integrity. He must be 
prepared to deny what he knows to be true, emotion¬ 
ally and in every other way. 

I don’t like the cliche of the artist ‘ having to prosti¬ 
tute himself ’. But it is a precise description of the 
writer’s job in films. As a harlot pretends love for 
money, so the scenario-writer has to pretend sincerity 
fop. money: he has to exploit his gifts in the way the 
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woman exploits her body. It is this pseudo-art which 
gives the novelty to those films which are supposed to 
mark a step forward in film history. The film public 
is titillated by fresh stars, fresh producers, and story- 
writers, like an exhausted sultan by an inexhaustible 
supply of unravished concubines. 

If this systematic dilution of originality was pre¬ 
sented to the artist crudely, he would revolt against it. 
For this reason the making of a film is put into the 
hands not of a ^?ingle artist, but of a number of execu¬ 
tives. The scenarist is given full rope: he is encouraged 
to put all his creative power into his scenario. Then 
the scenario is"^ handed over to another executive who 
emasculates it. This happens at every stage in the pro¬ 
duction: so that the final film represents the resultant 
of the progressive, creative forces, countered by the 
forces of reaction. Hence, the paradox arises that under 
capitalism, which claims to respect individual eiSfet 
more than mass effort, the individual creator, whether 
he be scenarist, producer, director, cutter, or actor, is 
frustrated. Under socialism, where emphasis is placed 
not on the individual but on society, where co-operative 
effort is valued as highly, or more highly than in¬ 
dividual effort, the individual is given full rein. An 
American film is a hotch-potch of conflicting forces. A 
Russian film is the work of the producer. Tlie films of 
Eisenstein, Pudovkin, or Room have an individuality, a 
personal style that cannot be found in any American 
producer except Chaplin. It is the difference between 
individual and mass production. 

Proceeding from the lot of the film-worker to the 
nature of capitalist story-films, we find that they have 
a uniform basis. They are all fantasy-films. In the 
case of Walt Disney, tne Marx Brothers, and Chaplin 
this does not matter, because they are openly and 
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avoM^dly fantasies. They express the dream-life of all 
people—sadistic fantasies, power fantasies, impotence 
fantasies, anal fantasies: in fact, the unconscious fears, 
anxieties, and desires that we all have. For the most 
part they are reassuring and cathartic. 

The films that pretend to deal with actual life are 
also fantasies of the wish-fulfilment type. Formerly, 
these wish-fulfilments were in the simple form of the 
rich man marrying the poor girl, or the poor man 
marrying the rich girl. It has been pointed out, usually 
rather contemptuously by capitalist critics, how crude 
and universal this fantasy is. ^ . 

The reason why the fantasy is universal, or almost 
universal, is that under capitalism poverty is almost 
universal. Just under half the population of this country 
is grossly undernourished: and the number of people 
whose emotional life is starved is even greater. For a 
loijg time these wretched people found in the belief 
in an immortal life the compensation for their misery 
on earth. But science, the War, and the corruption and 
decadence of the Church have destroyed that belief in 
many people: and celluloid now gives them the 
relief from present trouble and the? resignation to 
future servitude that they got formerly from the Bible 
and the confessional. 

But to get relief in wish-fulfilments, at least a mini¬ 
mum of everyday comfort and security is needed. It 
is no good to pay threepence to dream away the after¬ 
noon in a foofs paradise if you have to return to a hell 
of discomfort afterwards. The contrast is too great. 
Presumably, box-office returns have shown that to be 
the case. There is an apparent change of face. Holly¬ 
wood is pretending to be squaring up to things. Witness 
Mr. Deeds Goes to Town. This film was based on the 
old Cinderella motif, worked out in modem terms. It 
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was witty, charming, and human. (The testing of the 
echo in the hall, for example, was a human touch that 
appeared to be refreshingly original, chiefly because 
most Hollywood films are so inhuman and unnatural.) 
But that wasn’t enough, presumably. Mr. Capra, or 
his scenario-writer, suddenly thought of all the de¬ 
pressed, unhappy, ruined people in cinemas all over the 
world watching this gay and light-hearted comedy. So 
suddenly a bankrupt farmer appeared and made an at¬ 
tempt upon the life of the Cinderella man. His speech 
was magnificen^t. It was what hundreds of people see¬ 
ing the film were thinking. “ What is all this to 
us? ” « 

At this point emerges what the film critics called the 
‘ satirical ’ element of the film. Longfellow Deeds 
decides to devote the whole of his fortune to getting 
bankrupt farmers back on to the land. The farmers are 
overjoyed. Here at last is a man who is going to help 
them. (Everybody in the audience who wants a job is 
going up to Lon^ellow Deeds’ desk and is registering 
his daim.) But just as he is carrying out his scheme 
he is arrested at the instigation of unscfupulous rela¬ 
tives and is detained as insane. 

The culmination of the film is the trial. Deeds will 
not plead his sanity. The girl who has held him up 
to ridicule now loves him to distraction, but Deeds 
won’t say a word. Not until the very last moment, 
when the girl has declared her love in the open court 
and the farmers have clamoured to him as their 
saviour, will Deeds speak out. Then he defends him¬ 
self very simply, but with great native wit. And the 

S e sums up that he is the sanest man who has ever 
in that court, and all the farmers cheer like mad. 
The ‘ satire ’ rests on the idea that any man in a 
capitalist world would volimtarily give up £3,000,000, 
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and that a charge of insanity should be made against 
him. 

What the capitalist critics did not mention, however, 
was the falsity of Deeds* solution. Under the system 
of production for profit, the amount of farm produce 
that can be produced economically is far short of the 
amount needed for the adequate sustenance of the 
population of the world. The farmers whom Deeds 
was going to put back on the land had not been bank¬ 
rupted through famine, but through ^overproduction 
(that lovely word, explanatory of capitalist-organisa¬ 
tional incompetence). Deeds with all the goodwill in 
the world was going to put back these Alined men on 
the land in order to increase the overproduction which 
had already ruined them. 

The reason for the trial is now apparent. The issue 
being between sanity and insanity, attention is drawn 
away from the merits and demerits of Deeds* scheme. 
The audience knows that he is quite sane. Will he 
defend himself? If he doesn*t, he*ll lose all his money 
and be put in the looney bin. If he does, he*ll have his 
money and win his girl (both of which are true), and 
he*ll be able to save all those bankrupt farmers (which 
is untrue). 

When the audience*s identification with the ruined 
farmers is taken into mind (not all the audience, but 
only that part which really matters) we see a further 
proposition. If only everybody was like Longfellow 
Deeds the world would be all right. That is to say, 
the difl&cplties of our time are not economic but moral. 
If men were good, then everything would go well.^ 

1 In Life and Letters To-day (Winter Quarter, 1936), and 
in The Changing Scene (Chajpman and Hall), I have analysed the 
political content of several other films. A careful observer will find 
that almost all films which have a pseudo-reality basis contain 
iimilar political distortions. 
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This argument, implicit in the film, is a direct counter 
to the socialist arguments, which are prevalent in 
America to-day. Namely, that there are good capitalists 
and bad capitalists, but that the central evil of society 
to-day is that it is capitalist: and however good the 
will may be, no capitalist is able to keep his own head 
above water and those of his workers. Socialists attack 
not individuals, but a system which makes even the 
individuals at the top into puppets. Hollywood answers 
in terms of morality. Seeing that it is impossible to 
deny the disease of modern society, it scatters its wrong 
diagnoses. 

I shall take only one further film of the story type 
for analysis, O.H.M.S., made by the Gaumont-British 
Company, with the help of H.M. Forces. The Daily 
Telegraph said of this film: ‘‘Mr. Ford plays an 
American racketeer who finds redemption in khaki, 
and within a year has died a hero's death in Chiha. 
If that doesn't stimulate recruiting I don't know what 
will." 

I take this in contrast to Mr. Deeds, because it is 
made in Englai^ and not in America, and because it 
is at least semi-officially a political film. In some ways 
I feel I ought to apologise for taking it, since Mr. Duff 
Cooper is so crass a propagandist that anything to 
which he gives his imprimatur is almost sure to defeat 
its own end. In this present case the moral that would 
seem to be most obvious is that only a petty American 
crook and maquereau would find in the British Army 
his spiritual home. 

Nevertheless, O.HM,S, repays analysis Mr. Ford, 
the American crook, is forced into the army because 
he is fleeing from the false accusation of murder. In 
the army he meets (would you believe it?) the beautifol 
Anna Lee, daughter of the sergeant-major. She is very 
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pretty and talks with a B.B.C. accent, though she's only 
the child of the R.S.M. Ford, or Jimmy Dean as his 
name is in the film, falls in love with this beautiful but 
colourless English rose. He is, however, dogged by a 
hot American piece, who exhibits her sexual perversity 
by drinking whisky (she get's tight on a couple of 
doubles), and by biting the ear of her lover, Mr. Ford. 
Biting, though practised by a number of normal 
people, has never to my knowledge been shown on the 
screen before. But in this case you see the crude, lust¬ 
ful female yapping at the ear of one of His Majesty’s 
Tommies. And he, already qualifying not only for 
the Regular, but the Salvation Army, r^ulses the wan¬ 
ton, flees from her threat of exposure, and, deserting, 
makes the mistake of getting on the troopship instead 
of a ship bound for South America. 

He is sentenced to twenty-eight days by a stern but 
sympathetic officer. On account of a woman. Dean? " 
—Silence.—‘‘ I see.") He is released on arrival in China. 
(A quick trip, twenty-eight days.) But before he gets out, 
the regimental sergeant-major's daughter has already 
gone to Kuang-Lu. She has had to work fast in order 
to get there before ‘ the pirates ' Sttack the place. 
Pirates are known to operate in Bias Bay, and even to 
hide captives in villages on the coast. These pirates 
operate as executives of respectable Chinese speculators, 
the Chinese extending to piracy the same financial aid 
that we extend to oil companies and other bandit cor¬ 
porations. But in this film ‘ the pirates', unlike any 
other known pirates, are operating ‘ up river '.' For no 
reason at all, they are attacking Kuang-Lu. I say for 
no reason, but it may be that the director of the film 
has confided to them that Anna Lee, the regimental 
sergeant-major's daughter, has hurried up there, and 
1 An occult reference to Soviet China, perhaps? 
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unless they attack Kuang-Lu the film will come rapidly 
to an end. Who knows? Who cares? 

Anyway, the Wessex are launched against the das¬ 
tardly pirates (a collection of guys, that won’t even look 
at the camera they are so shy—or so Occidental). The 
pirates are menacing British interests in Kuang-Lu and 
in doing so they show considerable indignation. What 
their grievance is is not indicated. We are left to infer 
that the Chinese nation, whose civilisation is three or 
four times as ojd as our own, is as primitive as canni¬ 
bals. The English soldiery, armed with the latest 
military devices, machine-guns, floating wood bridges 
and what-not,* advance with conspicuous bravery and 
luck against the yellow hordes, who have out-of-date 
Crimea rifles. Mr. Ford and the clean young English 
corporal, who is his rival for the hand of Anna Lee, 
aye of course in the van of the vanguard. Crossing the 
river, against a storm of bullets, they win to the other 
side. A Chinaman rides by. They Kill him and Ford 
takes his hat and coat. ‘‘ I can speak Chinese,” he says, 
forgetting that there are more than a hundred dialects 
and he has picked up one playing fan-tan in New 
York. “ You stay here, and Til try get through to 
Kuang-Lu.” 

And, by God I he does. He’s wonderful, and he wins 
through. He organises the defence. He takes com¬ 
mand, and he’s a born leader. Anna Lee thinks a hell 
of a lot of him, the way he stacks up chairs and what¬ 
nots against the windows, and yet people can see to 
shoot Chinaman after Chinaman without seeing them. 

Then relief comes. The rival comes with it. Anna 
Lee and the rival embrace. One last wasp of a China¬ 
man tries to shoot the two of them. But Ford (who, 
by the way, appears in the subordinate film for five 
seconds as a piker or cheapjack) interposes his noble 
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frame between the wicked Chink and his beloved. His 
life for the two of them. He dies, a one-time racketeer, 
but now a hero. And Anna Lee gets his medal and the 
co:roorars medal with the corporal thrown in. 

O.H.M. 5 . doesn’t need analysis. It is all there on 
the surface: the shiftiness, the falsification and the 
absurdity. It is crude propaganda, beside which Mr. 
Deeds or My Man Godfrey are subtle. 

All story films are subject at least to the negative 
criterion, that they must not be in anyway subversive. 
Most are submitted to a further test. They should be 
conducive to the pattern of capitalist enterprise. They 
should offer only those explanations of •society, which 
capitalists are willing to publicise: and in order to do 
that, truth may be distorted in any way that is thought 
fit. 

In both these examples, as in all capitalist story-films, 
the individual is used to plead the general case specially. 
This tendency, implicit in the capitalist approach to 
social questions, has led to the star-system deplored by 
film critics almost without exception. Under the star- 
system, the interest shifts even from the individual por¬ 
trayed, to the individual portraying.' Acting, there¬ 
fore, is doubly debased: firstly, the film is not regarded 
as a whole, but as an opportunity for the exhibition of 
individual performances: secondly, these performances 
are not impersonations, but ‘ starring vehicles ’. That 
is to say, people do not go to see Laughton as Captain 
Bligh, but Captain Bligh as Laughton: not Shake¬ 
speare’s Juliet, but Norma Shearer’s. 

' Furthermore, the human face and form are used to 
express a standard and unreal ‘ beauty ’. Joan Craw- 

1 When Clark Gable appeared in Mutiny on the Bounty clean¬ 
shaven, he received a storm of protest from admirers of his mous- 
tadie. This, though his moustache is, in fact, an artificial one. 
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ford's freckles are blocked out, because the idea of a 
girl with freckles losing her virginity is ridiculous to 
Hollywood directors: only a superb glamour-girl can 
fall with grace. 

In Soviet films, the anonymity of the actors and the 
utilisation of every quality of a face (texture, shape 
and imperfections caught and made vivid and beautiful 
by the camera, not by the make-up man), expose the 
falsity of Hollywood technique. Yet this falsity is 
deliberate and inevitable, because of the false values 
imposed by the capitalist approach, the desire to lead 
the audience away from reality, rather than to interpret 
it. • 

A second paradox derives from this. Because the 
subject matter of capitalist films is fantastic, the treat¬ 
ment must give the appearance of naturalism. The 
camera and die microphone are used like a natural eye 
and ear, reproducing what is seen and heard. The 
possibilities of the film medium, which are broader 
and more fluid than those of any other art-form, must 
be limited to a fraction of their capacity.^ Yet there 
is no aesthetic justification for this practice, naturalism 
in the studio being as artificial as any other means of 
expression. 

The Soviet films on the other hand, because they are 
rooted in reality, are able to exploit the full technical 
possibilities of the camera and microphone, using every 
device that comes to hand. 

The conditions governing news films are slightly 
different. News films are makeweights. Little money 
is spent on them and usually only those events are 

1 Film companies pooh-poohed the idea of the use of sound, 
until The Singing Fool forced them to follow suit. But even now, 
they have left the possibilities of sound alone, apart from the 
reproduction of speech, natural sounds and background music. 
(Chaplin, however, is an exception, as so often.) 
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taken which are certain of providing the camera-man 
with pictures. Rallies, tattoos, garden parties, marches 
past, races of all sorts, sporting events and fascist jam¬ 
borees are the mainstay of the newsreels. They give 
no pictures of the world. The audience is faced hj a 
multiplex and incomprehensible series of events, with¬ 
out significance. (This is the same function as that of 
the gutter Press, to distract and bewilder with unrelated 
events, since in fact the understanding of the true sig¬ 
nificance of events immediately reveais the injustice 
and incompetence of capitalism). The fascist jambo¬ 
rees, however, are reported for a specific reason. In our 
present stage of development, the National Govern¬ 
ment is able to disguise its own fascist tendencies, 
by opposition to Mosley and to the avowed fascist 
countries. If, therefore. Hitler and Mussolini are 
guyed on the screen, the audience is put in the temper 
to accept the positive propaganda. (“ These people are 
anti-Hitler-Mussolini. Therefore they are not fascist.*') 
The attitude can then be adopted: ‘‘ We are impartial. 
Fascist or socialist are extremes. We are moderates. 
Good, solid, honest to God, copper-bottpmed capitalists. 
Here is the truth about Spain.” And there follows a 
series of pro-Franco propagandist shots, ending up with 
a pious little pacifist remark about “ the horrors of 
civil war. Are they ever worth it? ” And behind that 
piety is the threat: This is what happened in Spain 
when they had a United Front. See to it that you 
don't have one in England.” ^ 

News films are a potent propagandist force against 

1 The cinema camera always selects and distorts. It can't help 
it. On the other hand, it has the impression on an audience of 
actuality, that can only be rivalled by the B.B.C. In a news film, 
a ‘ shot * is shown and an explanation given by the commentary; and 
the audience is prepared to swear that it has seen with its own 
eyes what the commentator tells it it has seen. The * shot' of the 
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socialism. And even the progressive March of Time is 
used in this country for Government purposes. Any¬ 
thing that might be objectionable in the American 
version (which has of course already been modified by 
the American authorities, the exposures being of past 
not present abuses), is further censored in England. 
The English contribution is even more staid. The film 
executives controlling March of Time in this country 
are Civil Servants, workers for the G.P.O. film unit. In 
sheer technique, they are the most progressive unit 
working in England. But they are paid by the Govern¬ 
ment to publicise Government services. The scandalous 
working conditions in the G.P.O. are not mentioned in 
their films. All we hear of is the wonderful efficiency, 
the huge expansion of business handled. We are told 
nothing of the way the staff is limited, so that the 
G.P.O. can make bigger and bigger profits. Even the 
March of Time sections are thinly disguised advertise¬ 
ments for the G.P.O., Imperial Airways, Recruiting, 
the Government’s cure for malnutrition by physical 
jerks. (You’re half starved? You don’t want more 
food, but more exercise.) In the films, as elsewhere, 
progressive tendencies are muzzled, not by complete 
suppression, but by semi-expression. The men working 
for the G.P.O. Film Unit feel that they are doing really 
good work, I have no doubt. Their attitude is, “ Our 
job is making films. The G.P.O. pays us for it. We 
go as far as we can in expressing discontent, in criti¬ 
cising faults in the system. But of course we’re work¬ 
ing for an official organisation, and we don’t have very 


Government troops shooting at the statue of Christ was used as 
d^astatin^ anti-Govemment propaganda. It was a fact. Govern¬ 
ment soldiers were shooting at a statue of Christ. But it was not 
revealed, that the camera-man had offered the soldiers five pesetas 
each to shoot, so that he might get his atrocity picture. 
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much rope.” If completely suppressed, that desire for 
reform would become revolutionary. As it is, it is kept 
tame. The official organisation sees to that. You can 
admit that anything was wrong six months ago, pro¬ 
vided that you say at the end that something is being 
done about it now. In venting this discontent,” say 
the reformists, “ we have been doing good propaganda.” 

And in saying that we are really tackling this prob¬ 
lem and everything’ll be all right,” says the official 
organisation, ‘‘ you have been doing shat propaganda 
not against us, but for us. Take a rise.” 

Under capitalism, therefore, we see th^t the films are 
used for propaganda on behalf of vested interests and 
the form of government that supports those vested 
interests. The general public is distracted from the 
contemplation of present affairs, or if not distracted, 
misled and cheated in their interpretation. 

The charge that is made against socialist films, that 
they are propagandist, can be returned with double 
force against capitalist films. The socialist interpreta¬ 
tion of society takes full account of facts and explains 
them without distortion. A film bq^ed on socialist 
ideology is, of course, propagandist in the same way 
that a film based on capitalist ideology is propagandist. 
The difference between them, however, is the difference 
between truth and falsehood. 

I referred earlier in this essay to ‘ films made for nit¬ 
wits That phrase needs explanation. Under capital¬ 
ism, films are made for the ignorant, with the purpose 
of keeping that ignorance. (The capitalist boast of 
‘ having no axe to grind ’ is a nice way of saying that 
capitalism wishes to keep the ignorant in their state of 
ignorance.) Under socialism, films would be made with 
the express purpose of helping people to understand 
the world in which they live. For its accomplis\iment, 
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socialism needs the highest possible level of education. 
For its survival, capitalism needs the lowest standard 
that is consistent with mechanical efficiency. Capital¬ 
ism has to bribe its artists to prostitute their talents. 
Socialism can use the highest talents of its artists. It 
demands that consciousness and criticism of ends, that 
capitalism wishes above all things to suppress. 

The effect of the cinema, even capitalist critics com¬ 
plain, is at the moment sedative. Under capitalism, it 
has to be sedative. The only thing the masses are 
wanted to do under capitalism is to join the army and 
train to shoot their fellow-workers in the next im¬ 
perialist war. ^Any other activity is almost certain to be 
dangerous. 

The effect of the socialist cinema is the opposite. It 
is dynamic. It calls on every man and woman for his 
greatest effort. It does not say: “There's no work for 
you. There's no use for you. Do jerks and join the 
army." It says to everyone: “There's work and to 
spare, for you and your children and your children's 
children. You can be, you must be of use. There's a 
new society to be built, a world in which we shall cure 
hunger by fooa and not gymnastics. You must fight. 
Not against your fellow-workers, but against ignor¬ 
ance, greed, disease, war, tyranny and reaction." It 
says: “ We do not offer you the compensation of fan¬ 
tasy. We show you what is being done and what has 
got to be done to build a world in which fantasy is not 
needed as the substitute for reality. Don't go to sleep, 
wake up I " 

We have already had examples of socialist films in 
this country. The work of Pabst, Eisenstein and 
Pudovkin is acknowledged even by critics, whose 
criteria are aesthetic and not political, to be in the very 
first rank. Kameradschaft, The End of St. Petersburg, 
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Potemkin, Mother, Turksib, Earth —these films have 
qualities which distinguish them from capitalist pro¬ 
ductions. 

In the first place, the emphasis is laid not on the 
individual, but on the group or mass. This is because 
the good of the individual under socialism is coincident 
with the good of society as a whole. The individual 
achieves his fullness in co-operation. His own profit is 
bound up with the profit of others. Under capitalism, 
on the other hand, the interest of the individual is in 
competition, not co-operation. Society, instead of being 
highly organised for the good of all citizens, exists as 
a power ready to assist a small class to exploit the 
majority. Even within the exploiting class there is a 
natural division through competition: and the exploit¬ 
ing class only unites against the common enemy, the 
threat of militancy from the exploited. 

Since the socialist film regards the group as its unit, 
the individuals chosen to represent that group are 
classical. What is important is not what distinguishes 
them from others, their neuroses, their oddities and 
idiosyncrasies; but what they have ii^ common with 
their fellows—^hunger and thirst, the appetites of body 
and mind, a common direction.^ Analysis of indi¬ 
vidual character is of course out of place in such films. 
Men are portrayed by their behaviour. They are loyal 

1 I use the word ‘ classical ' deliberately, since the revolutionary 
attitude to individual psychology is very close to that of Pope and 
Dr. Johnson. The desire for people to be ‘ different ’ is a hang¬ 
over from the romantic period that reached its climax in Joris 
Karl Huysmans and his contemporaries. The antipathy that many 
Marxists feel to Freud is due, I think, to the realisation that what¬ 
ever the therapeutic value of pscho-analysis, it is too individual 
and separative for revolutionary purposes. The difficulty would 
disappear, I think, if they would realise that the psycho-analyst's 
function is not competitive with the economist's. As it is, the 
situation is like that of a painter and a dermatologist disputing, 
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or treacherous, weak or strong, bold or timid, resource¬ 
ful or helpless. It is these qualities of behaviour which 
are important in building socialism: rather than the 
analysis of motive. A man may show conspicuous 
daring, shall we say because he wishes to prove to him¬ 
self that there is nothing to be afraid of. But that 
doesn’t make him less daring. A man may steal be¬ 
cause he is a kleptomaniac, but it doesn’t make him 
any less a thief. The romantic is interested in the 
motivation. The classicist, who is the social revolu¬ 
tionary to-day, is interested in the conduct. 

This same distinction applies to subject-matter. The 
capitalist film \except in certain epic films such as The 
Covered Wagon) is concerned with the fortunes of indi¬ 
viduals: the socialist with group activities, the rising 
of masses in revolution, the struggle to complete vast 
and ambitious plans, the construction of the Turksib 
railways (with which compare Gaumont-British’s effort 
on the same lines. The Great Barrier). 

This is not, of course, to say that interest in indi¬ 
viduals disappears under socialism and that no art- 
forms will be concerned with individuals Alex¬ 
ander Room’s Bed and Sofa, which ran for six months 
in a sadly mutilated form in London). But it is to say 
that at first society as a whole will be the object of 
study, because in the service of society as a whole the 
individual is most fulfilled. 

But what is the most important distinction is between 


the painter being interested in the face of his model as a whole, 
the dermatologist being concerned with a microscopic examination 
of the pores of the skin. The economist is interested in the shape 
and structure of society, the analyst in the composition of its 
various parts. The individual and society interact constantly, just 
as the body and mind interact. But to see this, one must be 
neither psychologist nor economist, but economico-psychologist or 
whatever the social equivalent of a psycho-physiologist is. 
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the pessimism of sincere capitalist films (the end of 
Kameradschafi, for example, where, after all the 
speeches of the Germans and the French, the frontier 
grille is fixed again in the mine-gallery: or the entirety 
of King Vidor's The Crowds or the underlying mood 
of Chaplin's Modern Times), and the optimism of 
socialist films. Even Sir Walter Citrine was struck by 
the fact that Russian workers, whom he thought ought 
to be seething with discontent at their standard of 
living, looked so happy. The struggle ^or socialism is 
hard, but there is always hope underlying it. The 
struggle for livelihood under capitalism is even harder 
and there is no hope. Hence the split between realism 
and fantasy in American and English films: the study 
of things as they are leaves no chance of hope for their 
improving within the scheme of capitalism. But under 
socialism, this hope is constant, realised in the present 
and discernible in the future. 
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THE THEATRE 


T he relation which any art-form bears to the 
social and economic forces of its time is both more 
immediate and more marked in the case of dramatic 
literature than in that of poetry, the novel or painting. 
A study of the plays of any age provides an historian 
with an invaluable guide to the temper and conditions 
of that period. The passing of feuaalism and the 
beginnings of bourgeois society in the sixteenthcen¬ 
tury in England produced the most vigorous drama 
since the Greek golden age, and in the same way the 
decline of capitalist society to-day leaves us with a 
theatre in grave condition of chaos and decadence. 

The form and technical demands of a theatrical 
presentation make the romantic isolation of some lyric 
poets and painters impossible for it. The playwright 
has to transmit his ideas through the medium of living 
actors, and to a collective audience whose members 
cannot turn back to an earlier page if some point is 
not clear. The characters of the play* cannot be only 
the voice of the author; they have to act and speak 
for themselves—through the actors—a good play must 
be a representation and an interpretation of life as the 
audience knows Tt. The mosFesse fitilY^^ 
play is„ €onfliictji^ ,rither between .„ope ^ and 

another, or,_ as in the case of Harnlet, 
several qualities inside one man^s cTiaracter, or Between" 
lantagonistTc^ ideas H in the actions oF the 

egfifexent characters; and to present this the playwright 
needs a - wide„. arullxomprehensive view of n^m, 
soci^y. 

‘^^oet can be behind or in advance of his time, but 
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the technique of the theatre ties the dramatist more 
jclpsely-^hb^ora age, Md^^Dnsequently 
^ts 'TOxfesiL.sens^^ realism ‘^Whicll can be equaHy 
opposed„ tQ both nafuraTism and fantasy. modem, 
En glish ig o ften cMIied reali st ic, but i t should 

more properly -he termed naturalistic.^TKSS^ is an 
essential of the drama, but it is actually even less likely 
to be achieved by naturalistic than by more symbolical 
and expressionist methods. English actors have 
reached perfection in behaving on the stage as if they 
were in their own drawing-rooms; so much so that in 
the audience one often gets the sensation that one is 
peeping throfigh the keyhole at people's private lives. 
Realism depen^ on the portr a yal of ^reaHife—but this 
involves the treatment of tKe part, not as an isolated 
entity, but in its relation to the whole, with the con¬ 
tradictions ancTthe contrasts which arise out of this 
relationship. An impressionist picture can often be 
nearer the real truth than an exact photograph. 
Realism is concerned with the essen ce of character, 
situat ion, or p r o b lcffl^ not only Htts "lipp^rent ^ar- 
actcristics. Seap O'Casey's plays about tenement life in 
Dublin are realistic in a more profound sense than J. B. 
Priestley's studies on suburbia, which can undoubtedly 
be called naturalistic. Each has studied the subject and 
knows it well; but Priestley's characters remain true and 
amusing pen-portraits of individuals of a certain type 
in a certain situation, whereas O'Casey's plays are a pic¬ 
ture of life as it affects a whole class of persons. When ^ 
O'Casey wrote the Silver Tassie the critics said that he 
had abandoned realism for expressionism, and praised 
or blamed accordingly. But the use of verse in a modem 
play is by no means necessarily unrealistic. The chant 
of the soldiers to the howitzer, and the passage between 
the paralysed and the blind man at the end; 
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The rising sap in trees Ill never feel. 

The hues of branch and leaf Ill never see. 

There's something wrong with life when men can 
walk. 

There's something wrong with life when men can 
see. 

I never felt the hand that made me helpless. 

I never saw the hand that made me blind. 

Life came and took away the half of life. 

Life took from me the half he left with you . . . 

The Lord has given and man has taken away. 

Blessed be the name of the Lord. 

give a far truer picture of war than the •very accurate 
description of dug-out life in Journey^s End, It is true 
that in the Silver Tassie the two methods are not well 
fused, but the fault lies more in the naturalistic than in 
the symbolic sections. Acc uracy of detail has litt le 
to^clp^wi^^ Shake^ear^TTiistonca^^ 
a better picture of Elizabethan than the Plantagenet or 
Roman customs which they were supposed to portray. 
But they are essentially realistic. 

English history has provided us with dramas as widely 
divergent as the Morality and the Restoration play, the 
Elizabethan and the modern ‘ sex triangle the music- 
hall and the social dramas of Ibsen and Shaw, and in 
no case has their ^articui.ax>^£axin been a haphazard 
selection of the individual dramatist. They have been 
of the social forces and 

their particular This is not to say that a play 

i?^t"fechamcal or photographic picture of its age, 
but a compl ex expression which is nevertheless bound 
b y a de%ii;e relation to t he econoinic and jpdal TOja- 

“*^ EnjjaadAe .dranja. be gan as_a propagandaJKggpon 
of "the Church, used to convinoeTtl^-illUeratejtbat the 
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tea^Jaiagg^f Christij^ty„were true and admirable. The 
^C^holic ChurcKTias so much In Its is 

dramatic, it was natural that the altar steps, and later 
the church porch, should be used for enacting scenes 
from the Bible. It was easier to convince a congregation 
of the Judgment of God when it could actually see 
Noah and his sons building an ark, than when it could 
only be told about it. It is only a modern conve ntion 
that the theatre can be solely a place of entenainincnt 
without any pnopapnda. Even the Restoration play- 
wriglur^ertecf, Ben Jonson, that the business of 
the dramatist and satirist was to hold up tQ.. scorn th e 
foibles of madkind and “ sui p the ragge d folliS*of^ e 

With the decline of feudalism and rise of the mer¬ 
chant guilds, the drama left the Church, and the per¬ 
formances were entirely taken over by the guilds. The 
Biblical stories were adhered to, and each guild would 
make itself responsible for a suitable episode—the 
Carpenters or Shipbuilders were allotted the building of 
the Ark, the Goldsmiths took over the Three Wise Men 
and their offeriijgs, and the Bakers the Last Supper (the 
allotment of the Resurrection to the Skinners was pre¬ 
sumably accidental), but the Tailors could easily supply 
‘‘ two and a half yards of buckram for the Holy Ghost's 
coat ” at a cost of as. id. An immediate result of this 
more secular contj:pl was the insertion of comedy. 
Noah's wife quickly became a comic sKrew, who refused 
to enter the Ark unless she could bring certain of her 
gossips with her, and one of the Nativity shepherds be¬ 
came a sheep-stealer with the very unbiblical name of 
‘ Mac ', who gets tossed in a blanket for his sins, though 
his bones are saved by the sudden appearance of a 
chorus of angels singing Hosanna. 

The new merchant order was often in revolt against 
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the Church and its strict ecclesiastical morality. The 
performances were given in public in the market square, 
often on wagons, and as the audience was largely 
illiterate the plays retained a blatantly moral tone, out 
it is worth noting that the n;iQr^ls hecapifi of a mo re 
comm e rcial kind; the audience was exhorted not so 
mucti to be strict in its religious duties as to refrain 
from avarice, stealing, and envy, and be warned by 
Cuthbert Cutpurse and Pierce Pickpurse who are sent 
to the gallows for “ a rumour of thievpg The plays 
frequently end with prayers for the King or Queen, and 
for ** the Commons of this realm also 

Impoverished as it was by the Wars of^the Roses, the 
old feudal nobility, deriving its income from serfs and 
landed estates, was increasingly being supplanted by the 
new class of merchant capitalists with their money in¬ 
vested in trade. As the latter could now lend the Crown 
money, they held influence over the Crown, and many 
of the new Tudor peers were taken from the merchant 
class. The formation of grammar schools in place of 
the religious schools gave a wider as well as a more 
secular education, and almost without exception the 
Elizabethan dramatists came from thise new schools, 
and had a healthy and insatiable curiosity to experiment 
with continental, classical, and every sort of verse and 
play form. 

The audience in Elizabethan times remained popular, 
and demanded from the playwrights a vividnes s and 
bql^ess which more than compensated for the con- 
Sructional faults, and even the glaring improbabilities, 
which are so frequent in these plays. The shape of the 
theatre—the fact that it was modelled on a platform set 
up in an inn yard—assisted not only the actor but the 
author also to establish a close contact with the 
audience. The dramatists had to suit many tastes and 
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many types; they had to make their plays modem, to 
use t9 pjr^l ip atter. and at the same time to weld it with 
more general and fundamental principles, which gave 
their dramas a * universality ' which is completely lack¬ 
ing from the majority of twentieth-century plays despite 
the excellence of their technical form. The Elizabethan 
age was a period of expansion, of individualism rising 
against the dead conventions of feudalism, of experi¬ 
ment, and adventure. Each section of the audience was 
catered for in ejch play: there were wrestling and fenc¬ 
ing matches to attract those who would otherwise go to 
the cockfights and bearbaitings; low comedy for the 
small shopkeeper; and verbal wit for the wags and 
intellectuals. 

A great deal of this contemporary matter is lost on 
a modern audience, and critics to-day naturally appreci¬ 
ate Shakespeare and his fellows for their more universal 
qualities; but it was to a large extent the topical side of 
the plays which kept the Elizabethan theatre a vital 
theatre—a place of entertainment and instr\icl;ig|j for 
all sorts dx ^people. “ The whole Renaissance spirit is 
lound ih the plays of the time—eagerness to discover 
new philosophies as well as new lands, curiosity about 
the customs of foreign countries, and the behaviour of 
mankind under every sort of condition. The theatre 
was, as it has never been since, a national theatre; it was 
open to, and catered for, a wide public, and it translated 
the Renaissance movement into a thoroughly English 
idiom. The earlier poets imitated both in manner and 
matter the classical or Italian styles. In the dedication 
of Venus and Adonis to the Earl of Southampton 
Shakespeare writes; 

Vilia miretur vulgus; tnihi flavus Apollo 

Pocula castalia plana ministret aequa. 
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and this pretty, poetical vein is still evident in Lovers 
Laboufs Lost. But as soon as he became established as 
a playwright he submitted his work to the judgment of 
the public, not to that of the aristocracy. Nationalism, 
which was growing fast, made the former a wiser 
criterion. 

The merchant guildsmen had been quick to use the 
drama in their own interests; the merchant capitalists 
of Elizabethan times were equally quick to see its com¬ 
mercial value. By 1576 the first publjf theatre—charg¬ 
ing money for admittance—had been established on the 
south side of the Thames, as they were still not 
allowed within the city boundaries. But by the end of 
the century there were eight public theatres, which, 
with a population of only 200,000, was a high figure. 
The new peers took over direct patronage of the actors' 
companies: Shakespeare's company passed from the 
Earl of Leicester to de Ferdinando, to Lord Strange, 
soon created Lord Derby, to the Lord Chamberlain, till, 
on the accession of James I, they became the King's 
Players, and their rivals who had belonged to the Lord 
Admiral passed to the Duke of York. Actors found it 
a profitable profession: Edward Allefn made so great 
a success that he was able to acquire the monopoly of 
all bear gardens, bull and cock fights, and to purchase 
Lord Francis Calton's manor-house for ^10,000 and 
found Dulwich College. Authors were not financially 
so successful, as the entries in Henslowe's diary prove. 
Henslowe was a pawnbroker, as illiterate as he was 
shrewd; he not only loaned money at considerable in¬ 
terest to impecunious authors, but bought their plays 
for ^4 or to sell them to the companies for ^10 to 
^15 or more. Evidently it was a profitable trade, as, in 
a few years, he was able to build three theatres himself. 

For sixty years the London theatres were giving con- 
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stant performances of a great variety of plays, from 

E and tragedies, serious historical plays, comedies of 
mdon or country life, classical pastorals to lurid melo¬ 
dramas. To a certain extent the theatre took the place 
of the Church—^patriotism replacing religious faith— 
'“certainly of the modern newspaper, novel, and cinema. 
The audience expected to acquire information, enter¬ 
tainment, and instruction at the same time. 

After the Stuart accession the actors' companies were 
taken over by ^embers of the Royal Family, and 
increasing importance was given to the Court 
performances in preference to the public ones. The 
recently created peers were now firmly established as 
the new aristocracy, and the enormous increase in trade 
monopolies had split the bourgeoisie into big merchant 
capitalists on the one side, and the smaller local traders 
and craftsmen (with the journeyman class as the be¬ 
ginnings of the proletariat) on the other. It was, in 
fact, a period of reaction in which the monopolists 
moved closer to the throne which nominally gave them 
their power. 

The effect on the plays is almost immediate. Their 
simplicity has gRne; false heroics supplant the natural 
pride of the earlier heroes, and the blank verse loses 
Its freedom and malleability and becomes the heroic 
couplet. The plays become both more grandiose and 
more bawdy to suit the tastes of the new courtiers 
whom Ben Jonson described as 

A sort of fools, so sick in taste, 

That they contemn all physick of the mind. 

Despite this, however, the drama would probably have 
regained its position, and remained an important ex¬ 
pression of popular life if the Puritans had not, in 
1642, closed the theatres, declaring that they were the 
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portals of hell, and the houses of the ungodly. With 
the exception of a few illegal touring troupes, their 
ban was completely effective, and when Charles II 
returned and restarted the theatre it was as a Coun 
preserve making no pretence to appeal to wider circles. 

It is often assumed that the Puritans were so ferocious 
in their attack on the theatre solely for religious and 
moral reasons. The Court theatres were undoubtedly 
becoming after 1620 more licentious, but the public 
theatres were still producing the healthier Elizabethan 
plays and those of Ben Jonson. It is true that there 
were complaints before then that the actors' dressing- 
rooms were used for illicit rendezvous tcf the detriment 
of honest burghers' daughters, but this was by no 
means widespread. Actresses did not exist; the first 
to appear in this country arrived with a French com¬ 
pany in 1629, and were hissed off the stage. It is 
probable that the real reason for the ban was precisely 
that the theatre had become primarily associated with 
the Court, which was the focal point of attack of 
Cromwell's bourgeois and provincial supporters; they 
had no sympathy with the needs or ^desires of Lon¬ 
doners, in fact a strong animus against all things apper¬ 
taining to London, and no understanding of the role 
of the theatre as an essentially popular art-form. 

The result of the Puritan ban was to complete the 
tendency of Stuart times and drive the theatre ex¬ 
clusively into the hands of the upper class and Court 
circles, and this in turn provided sufficient reason for 
the nonconformist and later religious movements to 
revive the Puritan attitude. 

For many years after the Restoration, Charles's 
theatre and the Duke of York's were the only ones 
allowed, and the two royal patrons vied with each other 
in engaging the services of the star actors, among 
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whom were Betterton, Nell Gwynn, and Ann Brace¬ 
girdle. One can see the beginning of many of the 
plaults of the modern stage—-the emphasis on spectacle, 
and on the leading actor, ‘ starred ’ out of all pro¬ 
portion to the rest of the company, and on the purely 
light entertaining nature of the plays. Virtuosity had 
made its appearance, and this was helped by the fact 
that the new stages abolished the old ‘ apron ’ form, and 
set their scenes mainly behind an elaborate proscenium 
which served a% a picture-frame to the action; and 
though this facilitated elaborate scenic effects it re¬ 
moved the actors from any direct contact with the 
audience, whidi could now sit back in its chairs, and 
regard a spectacle only remotely connected with itself. 
Wycherley could lash the immorality and effeteness of 
the upper classes, while they laughed and only felt 
twinges of discomfort at his gibes. Reaction from the 
fourteen years of Puritan suppression produced a new 
freedom, but a freedom only enjoyed by the small 
Court circle, which during its years of exile had 
imbibed a great deal of French culture, and which 
was primarily interested in the Comedy of Manners. 
Despite the genuine bitterness of Wycherley and 
Congreve, the theatre was considered as a house of 
pleasure rather than of mental profit for those who 
moved in sufficiently high circles. Theatrical com¬ 
panies other than those owned by the King and his 
brother were illegal. Under Queen Anne and, more 
especially, under the House of Hanover, which at first 
neither could, nor wished to, understand English, even 
Royal support was withdrawn, and as the theat re by 
now had no popular basis, it is not surprisingi&iat it 
fell into decay . The st^ began to give precedence to 

t Ke nove iT^ ' -- 

In the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
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the theatre was kept alive by star actors such as 
Garrick, but the quality .of the plays in which they 
performed was frequently abysmal. Farquhar, and later 
Sheridan, were the only outstanding dramatists, but 
their work is more a reflection of the restoration 
brilliance, than a forerunner of a new school. Even 
Shakespeare was mutilated, and the plays of Cumber¬ 
land—an extremely prolific writer—are pale and clumsy 
imitations of his predecessors. His plots are almost 
invariably concerned with the confusions arising from 
penniless aristocrats seeking to marry the vulgar 
nouveau riche merchant’s daughter. Another author 
who attempted to associate the theatre ^^ith the middle 
classes was George Lillo. He caused a sensation among 
the critics at the time by disputing the convention that 
the persons of a drama should always be of high rank: 

as if Princes, etc., were alone liable to misfortune 
arising from Vice or Weakness in themselves or 
others ”, and wrote a melodramatic play about a Lon¬ 
don merchant’s son which, though by no means good, 
had far-reaching effects. But the middle class had by 
now lost all contact with the theatje and preferred 
to stay by its nonconformist firesides in the security 
and isolation of family life. For them, the novel, 
which could be read in privacy at home, was a far 
more suitable form of entertainment than the public 
theatre. 

The period of the Industrial Revolution in England, 
partly under the influence of the French Revolution, 
witnessed a great renaissance of poetry, criticism, and 
essay-writing—but no drama. Shelley, Keats, Byron, 
all wrote verse plays, but none of them contains much 
merit. Hazlitt complained that there were no writers 
capable of writing a tragedy: when it was attempted 
the result was at best, sentimental pathos. ‘ Legitimate 
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drama " was still limited to the two Royal patent 
theatres, and the others which by now existed were 
supposed to give only musical productions. Early in 
Victoria’s reign the number of legitimate theatres was 
increased, they were enlarged and their admission 
prices raised, and at the same time the others were 
summarily declared to be disorderly houses. Left some¬ 
what stranded and with a largely working-class audience, 
the latter developed the traditional performance which 
has lasted till torday—the music-hall—and the vigorous, 
if extremely crude, melodrama. The legitimate theatre 
struggled under a load of worthless, sentimental and 
romantic play^ such as has never been surpassed, until 
they too turned to the more grandiose melodramas. 
These were conventional in their morals—unredeemed 
piety and wickedness—and conventional in their treat¬ 
ment. Each theatre would have several ‘ sets ’—a rich 
‘ interior ’ and a poor ‘ interior ’, a park or a forest 
set—and these were used for each play in turn as 
required. If more furniture was needed, it could be 
painted on to the backcloth or wings. Since the theatre 
is always bounc^ to depend on a certain amount of con¬ 
vention, this scenery did well enough; it was the crude 
quality of the sentiments expressed which prevented 
the plays from achieving any great merit. 

Not until the seventies are there signs of any con¬ 
siderable criticism of capitalist society from within its 
own ranks. But then Robertson, followed by Pinero 
and Henry Arthur Jones, abandoned the melodramatic 
impossibilities and brought the theatre nearer to earth, 
to show life —bourgeois life—as it actually was. They 
depicted the individual in conflict with the stultifying 
codes of bourgeois society, and although their work 
contains much of the conventional sentimentality of 
the age, they formed the advance-guard lof the great 
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Norwegian dramatist, Ibgeg. Ibsen was the only one 
of them who approximated at all to what could be 
called a revolutionary. He was revolutionary in his 
technique and founded the new naturalistic type of 
setting; but in addition he seems to have gone so far 
as to realise that the evils of society went deeper than 
the conventions of a hide-bound bourgeoisie, with its 
stupid and cruel divorce laws, for example, its snob¬ 
bishness, and its parochial individualism; and that 
these things themselves were an inherei^t and inevitable 
part of the capitalist system. True, his work contains 
no hint at a solution of the problem. But the epoch- 
making merit of it is that the problem \?as stated and 
exposed, and he thereby gave back to the theatre an 
importance and a relevance to life which it had not 
had since Elizabethan days. 

The naturalistic technique, once started, flourished 
to such an extent that many people to-day are inclined 
to treat as freakish any other method of presenting a 
play. David Belasco made his scenery resemble a late 
Victorian drawing-room so closely that the actors were 
barely left room in which to move. As a reaction from 
the melodramatic style it was a progressive move, but 
continued as it has been ever since it has had a 
deadening and pedestrian influence on plays, and 
cramps an author's imagination. Granville Barker and 
Shaw have made excellent use of this method, but the 
latter's plays are frankly discussion plays: this is a 
perfectly legitimate, and often interesting, form of 
drama, but it is not, as Mr. Shaw has sometimes im¬ 
plied, the exclusive modern form. The expressionist 
and constructivist schools on the Continent may have 
been very short-lived, and not of much permanent 
value, but they were of great experimental value, and 
unless any art has the scope to develop through experi- 
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ment it is bound to subside into a dead conventional 
tradition and an uninspired decadence. 

In the pre-War theatre there were, however, attempts 
to develop beyond naturalism. Craig, Appia, and 
Meierhold provided completely revolutionary ideas. 
Appia first understood the possibilities of using light¬ 
ing instead of elaborate scenery to translate the atmo¬ 
sphere of a play. Craig brought an entirely new con¬ 
ception of a production, a communal effort on the 
part of actors, producer and scene-designer to create 
a significant art-form. Meierhold was attempting 
to solve the same problem in Russia, and was very 
largely concerfied with breaking down the barrier of 
footlights and proscenium, and establishing some of 
the contact between actor and audience which had 
existed on the Elizabethan stage. But, whereas Craig 
found himself so hampered by the commercial system 
and the prevailing conditions in England that he 
abandoned his work and retired to Italy, the revolution 
in Russia gave Meierhold full opportunities to experi¬ 
ment and develop a vital art. 

The new ideas of Russia and pre-Hitler Germany, 
however, hardly penetrated in England beyond the 
small repertory theatres and Sundajr societies; and the 
majority of the plays on the English stage to-day are 
so written to type that it is hard to remember which 
plot belongs to which title, and which characters to 
which plot. More often than not the scenery might 
as well have been constructed by Messrs. Waring and 
Gillow as by a stage designer; the actors learn infinite 
variations of the man about town, and the woman 
about Mayfair; and we are given an almost photo¬ 
graphic copy of a section of society, which is in itself 
very small, and of little interest to the majority of 
ordinary people. Authors continue to write such plays 
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because the managers continue to demand them: the 
latter, having lost the popular audience, except in the 
gallery, cater only for a set of people who are them¬ 
selves almost a reflection of the actors on the stage, 
with the only exception for some of them that having 
dined well, to quote Shakespeare, they 

come to take their ease 
And sleep an act or two. 

The crux of the problem for the modern theatre lies 
in its commercialisation, by which it has been made as 
much as, if not more, a capitalist enterprise than any 
other branch of commerce. The alternative is not, as 
is often suggested, the small ‘ arty ’ theatre, which can 
only be valuable as an experimental workshop, but a 
national theatre with popular support and popular 
appeal, not operated on a profit-making basis. 

A well-known actor who returned recently from a 
visit to Russia, reponed that there the actors were well 
trained, fiilly employed, and that all the theatres were 
full. However, he went on to say that if a Government 
subsidy could be obtained in this country there would 
be the same beneficent results. But there seems no 
more reason (probably less) to expect a theatre subsidy 
to result in cheaper prices and a wider selection of 
plays instead of swelling the pockets of site-owners and 
theatrical financiers than a parallel result in the case of, 
say, the beet-sugar subsidy. The problem goes too deep 
into the whole economic structure and organisation of 
the theatre to-day to be capable of solution by such 
patchwork means. 

There is a divorce between the financial control and 
the technical operation of theatrical enterprise to-day 
as marked as in any branch of capitalist industry. Few 
London theatres are owned by people who have any 
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interest whatsoever in the production of an actual play; 
they are a profitable investment just as is any other 
land in the centre of London. If they were then let 
direct to an active manager the position would not be 
so hopeless; but since a man putting on a play generally 
has only sufficient capital for one production, when the 
venture is not an immediate success he will sub-let 
again at a profit in order to cover his losses. And this 
happens repeatedly until the weekly rents of theatres 
are so exorbitaift that they are bound to cripple any 
production; and the requirements of * quick returns ' 
crowd out consideration of any of the more solid and 
enduring quatties of good production and the possi¬ 
bility of building up an audience. The chances of any 
one production being a success are bound to be prob¬ 
lematical. Clearly a better policy would be to have a 
programme of several plays, and cover losses on some 
with gains* on others, by following a play which is 
expensive to produce by one which is cheap. But few 
people can afford to rent a London theatre for even one 
year. The grandly lavish shows get grander and more 
lavish in a desperate attempt to win through, not so 
much, as is generally said, in competition with the 
cinema, as in competition between themselves for the 
very limited audience which can be found. 

This competition, inspired by narrow financial in¬ 
terests, places a premium on anything which is an asset 
for advertisement and salesmanship. One such asset is 
situation—situation in the centre of the metropolis 
where the largest number of people pass by in a day. 
This has led to the extraordinary concentration of 
theatres. In London to-day—an area of 240 square 
miles—all the theatres, with very few exceptions, are 
contained in an area in the centre three-quarters of a 
mile square. The number of people who can reach this 
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centre with any frequency must necessarily be very 
small; and therefore, to a certain extent, each West 
End theatre is competing with its neighbour for the 
same audience—^an audience chiefly recruited from the 
ranks of * society reinforced by the provincial bour¬ 
geoisie, And the competition in this narrow field pro¬ 
duces all the anomalies and stupidities of capitalist 
enterprise. Even when new theatres are built, they are 
put up as near as possible to the existing ones, with 
the hope that by having larger and jprighter electric 
signs they will attract some of the existing neighbours’ 
clientele. A production is considered by its advertise¬ 
ment possibilities. To be able to say that it is intelli¬ 
gently written is of little value as publicity; what 
counts is that several more thousand pounds have been 
spent on this show than on any other, or that two well- 
known actors are appearing together. 

As a further consequence of this competition the 
star system has been brought to ridiculous heights, and 
actors’ personalities and private lives are exploited 
shamelessly and ludicrously. More attention is given 
to their personal habits and their taste in pet dogs than 
to their dramatic performance, and cclhimercial firms 
aggravate the situation by using them as advertisements 
for cosmetics or lounge suits. Obviously there will 
always be actors who have both more personality and 
more talent than others, though the present dispro¬ 
portionate position could be remedied if dramatic 
training were adequate to raise the other actors nearer 
to the level of the star. But the star in the sense of 
the superlatively good actor is inevitable and desir¬ 
able; it is when he gains his attention at the expense 
of the rest that he is clearly detrimental to the whole 
production. But it is precisely this exploitation of a 
single personality which is essential to the commercial 
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theatre. Much is made of the fact that a play some¬ 
times has to be withdrawn temporarily during the ill¬ 
ness of the star. But this is proof, not so much of the 
merits of the actor or actress concerned, as of the 
inanity of the play itself. 

The repertory theatres in the provinces have made 
a brave attempt to keep a genuine theatre alive: they 
afford a regular programme of plays to an audience 
which they have built up around them. They form the 
best training grounds for actors and often for play¬ 
wrights; and if in the face of depression to-day they 
are not always financial gold-mines, they can some¬ 
times cover their losses by the donations of their en¬ 
thusiastic playgoers. 

The touring theatre, on the other hand, has been 
allowed to decay even more than the West End. By 
the attitude that anything will do for the provinces the 
managers have ruined their own market. If the general 
public in London does not appreciate the portrayal of 
Mayfair scandals sufficiently to see them, the docker or 
shopkeeper of Glasgow or Leeds will certainly not. The 
days are gone ^hen Irving and Ellen Terry travelled 
the country and enjoyed playing at Manchester as 
much as at the Haymarket. Now the only way of 
persuading most stars to visit the provinces is by using 
the tour as a dress rehearsal for a speedy opening in 
London. Consequently the audience in the provinces 
has dropped away almost as much as in London, and 
only a few are left to see second-rate plays, often by 
second-rate actors who are underpaid and under- 
rehearsed. The managers of the Rusholme (Manchester) 
Repertory Company planned a short tour with their 
own company of Love on the Dole, and almost im¬ 
mediately had to extend the tour and finally bring the 
play tp London. When a play has something to say, 
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even if it is not first-class, the audience can be found 
again. 

The condition of the English theatre is so bound up 
with the whole system of capitalist society that there is 
not much hope of present improvement. Enterprising 
and progressive managers may, as some do now, struggle 
for better things. But their achievements will remain 
isolated and thus be robbed of their effectiveness. While 
the theatre is restricted to Shaftesbury Avenue and the 
Strand, with all that this restriction implies, no amount 
of bargain prices—such as two seats for the price of 
one—will bring back an audience which is representative 
of the people. And without this no theatfe can flourish. 
If the cinemas were limited to the same small area, the 
film companies would close down in a week. It is, of 
course, absurd to suppose that socialism would im¬ 
mediately provide a mass of vital drama; the writing 
of a play is, technically, a more difficult task than the 
writing of a novel. But what socialism would certainly 
produce would be a vital theatre. The workers and 
peasants of the U.S.S.R., who before never saw a play, 
now fill the theatres to capacity. Thgre is no funda¬ 
mental rivalry between the cinema and the theatre. 
When the majority of the people are given the 
facilities, and when the State realises that the enter¬ 
tainment and artistic education of the public is a duty, 
there will be more than sufficient support for both art 
forms; and this support will in turn assure that the 
quality of the plays themselves will be progressive and 
no longer decadent. 

To the argument that socialist art is propagandist, 
there is the answer that most great art has always been 
so, whether for religion, pagan or Christian, national¬ 
ism, humanism, imperialism or socialism. The theatre 
is not a political platform, but a play cannot be un- 
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critical of life, and this criticism and analysis must 
form its fundamental basis. Those who use this ar^- 
ment would do well to remember Ben Jonson's aim for 
the theatre; to 


scourge those apes, 

And to those courteous eyes oppose a mirror. 
As large as is the stage whereon we act. 
Where they shall see the time's deformity 
Anatomised in every nerve and sinew. 

With constant courage and contempt of fear. 
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ART UNDER CAPITALISM AND 
SOCIALISM 


W ORKS OF ART are produced by artists; artists are 
men; men live in society, and are in a large 
measure formed by the society in which they live. 
Therefore ^rks of ai:t cannot be gmsidered histo¬ 
rically except in human and ultimately in social terms. 

The artist is a man made up of ideas, feelings and 
views about life in general, and these elaments in him 
cannot be simply cut off when he decides to create a 
work of art. The artist cannot, except in very rare cases 
and by a tremendous effort of abstraction, stop acting 
as a man when he begins to paint; he cannot become a 
mere painting machine. Even if he makes a conscious 
effort in this direction, the very fact that he wants to 
do so is an expression of his general state of mind and 
of the state of the society in which he lives, as will 
appear later in this essay. In the histo^ of the arts as 
a whole, artists have always put in to their works, either 
e^licitly or implicitly, something of their attitude to¬ 
wards life. This is not to say that all painting has been 
as directly propagandist as Goya’s Third of May or 
Delacroix’s Liberty on the Barricades, but that even in 
kinds of painting which at first sight seem not to 
present any definite attitude towards life, such a view 
is always latent. A painter of historical scenes, for 
instance, will not choose his subjects purely by chance, 
but will, consciously or unconsciously, be attracted by 
those that tally with his own outlook. An artist cannot 
paint a portrait without making some statement about 
his sitter, and therefore making some statement about 
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a man, and this statement will be coloured by his 
attitude towards people in general. Painters of domestic 
subjects, such as the Dutch seventeenth-century artists, 
express their feeling for the comforts and conveniences 
of bourgeois home life. Even landscape painters reveal 
an approach to their subject—either narrowly visual like 
that of Monet, or emotional like that of van Gogh— 
which throws some light on their mind as a whole. 
Still life is a stage farther removed from direct propa¬ 
ganda, but in a painter like Chardin the same admira¬ 
tion for the simplicity of home life is implied as in the 
Dutch painters of the seventeenth century; while for 
many nineteenth-century artists, who devoted a very 
large part of their energy to a non-domestic and purely 
studio kind of still life, this type of painting is a 
manifestation of that desire to escape from the most 
serious issues of real life that eventually led to the 
various forms of esoteric and semi-abstract art which 
have flourished in the present century. 

In this sense, therefore, all paintings are a kind of 
propaganda, in which the artist expresses with varying 
degrees of directness something of his attitude towards 
life. This view ^eems to fit the facts of painting much 
better than that which assumes that the appeal of 
pictures depends only on their formal and abstract 
qualities, and that the artist puts into them only what 
he feels about paint, not what he feels about life. This 
theory, pushed to its logical end, involves the idea that 
the spectator is in no way affected by the subject of the 
painting, that he is unaware whether a picture is of 
an apple or a woman. What is more fatal is that it 
also reduces art to something entirely cut off from all 
the serious activities of life, so that it becomes a sort of 
game, an ingenious pastime, partly intellectual, partly 
manual, having no connexion with any issues whicn 
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can be called important in the ordinary sense. When 
Mr. Clive Bell can write: “In so far as a picture is a 
work of art, it has no more to do with dogmas or 
doctrines, facts or theories, than with the interests and 
emotions of daily life,’’ he is assigning to art a position 
insulting to its dignity. If art is a serious pursuit at all, 
it must be in some way related to the things which we 
think important in life. 

But if paintings are the expression of the views and 
feeling of the artist, his works can oilly be understood 
in terms of these views and feelings—that is to say, in 
general human terms. This is not the^place to show 
that the attitude of a man towards life is largely 
dominated by the society in which he lives; but, 
assuming this to be the case, it follows that a complet e 
explanation of the different forms w hich art tal^s^n 
at diffei^nt times can only be ultimately given in socj al 
^nis ’this does not imply th^t the artist’s personality 
is not to be taken into consideration. On the contrary, 
it may be said that the work of art produced by an 
artist is the result of two sets of forces, the one set 
composed of social influences, the olJier of the per¬ 
sonality of the artist, the relation of the two being 
dialectical. 

In a certain sense this analysis makes the idea of 
good and had art too simple and not adequate to the 
situation. The most popular approach to the question 
of the value of a work of art at the present time is 
that value depends on the power of the work of art 
to arouse a particular kind of emotion. This is a per¬ 
fectly tenable view, but it is purely personal, and re¬ 
duces value to a question of liking or disliking, whereas 
those who hold this view generally admit that there 
must be some standard of good and bad beyond that 
of mere personal taste—^which in the last resort lands 
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them in a logical dilemma. On the Marxist analysis 
the single standard of liking or disliking is replaced by 
two different standards. The first concerns t he idea s 
which the work of art aims at jrepresenting : and the 
second the ettectiveness withwhich it represents the m. 
On this view there may be an artist who is trying to 
paint what are the most important aspects of the world 
in his day, but is doing it incompetently, or an artist 
who is sensitive and skilful, but who fails to see events 
in their true peispective. In the present state of the 
Marxist study of the arts, I can see no means of 
deducing from this a principle which will provide an 
absolute standard of value, but such a hypothesis at 
least gives a weapon for the historical analysis of the 
characteristics of a style or of a particular work of art. 
It also puts the problem of liking and disliking a work 
of art in a new position. Instead of being the founda¬ 
tion of all criticism, as it has tended to become in the 
last thirty years, the fact that the critic enjoys or fails 
to enjoy a painting will be simply another fact—of 
great importance to himself of course, but no longer 
of such wide sipiificance that it must be published to 
all the world—for which an historical explanation can 
be given. 

In the present state of capitalism the position of the 
artist is hopeless. To analyse it we must consider the 
conditions under which artists worked in pre-capitalist 
times—that is to say, in the Middle Ages. At that time 
the artist held a quite clearly defined position in the 
State. He was a practical public servant, whose business 
it was to supply the community with certain thin^ 
which it needea, namely paintings or statues. In the 
mediaeval system of thought the arts were not regarded 
as anything but practical crafts. They were not 
even described as arts at all, that word being reserved 
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for the purely speculative sciences, such as logic. The 
painter was classed with the maker of harness or of 
ships as a practical craftsman, and was like him subject 
to the strict control of the guild regulations. He served 
the community through the organisation which 
directed the whole intellectual life of feudal society, 
namely the Church, and by means of the Church his 
contact with society was close and his relations with 
it closely regulated. The commissions which he re¬ 
ceived from the Church were almost §lways defined in 
every detail, so that he was told not only what subject 
to paint but also what figures were to be included, how 
they were to be placed, what kind of dress they were 
to wear and what attributes they were to carry. But 
the mediaeval painter does not seem to have found 
these narrow restrictions a hindrance to his production, 
and such a masterpiece as Duccio's Maesta was executed 
in these conditions. It is only in more recent times 
that such dictation has been considered as an infringe¬ 
ment of the artist’s liberty. 

With the rise of capitalism and the competitive spirit 
that accompanied it, the artist began to demand a 
different position in society. He felt Ifimself to be an 
individual facing a public, and no longer a practical 
servant of the community as a whole. He found that 
he was, above all, the servant of the new leisured class 
of merchants, and that his works were becoming 
luxury articles for this particular class. He began to 
resent the restrictions imposed by the rules of the 
Guilds which limited his freedom of competition, and 
the close dictation of the Church which checked his 
freedom to express himself. As the artist shook off 
these direct forms of control the idea grew that he was 
above all an individual whose first duty was to express 
himself, rather than to execute the carefully defined 
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commissions of a patron. At the same time the artist 
ceased to be anonymous and became a personality 
whose work was regarded as altogether superior to that 
of his assistants, who in the Middle Ages had been 
allowed to do a great deal of the actual execution, the 
resultant work of art being therefore in some sense 
communal. Connected with this development is the 
idea which now appears for the first time that a paint¬ 
ing is a private luxury product, with no practical or 
communal importance. In fact people begin to think 
of a ‘ work of art ’ as something different in kind from 
the products of the merely useful crafts. 

At first thQ new freedom of the artist produced 
admirable results. For the artist was still in very close 
contact with his class, and still took a prominent part 
in the active life of the community. This was the case 
in Florence at the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
when the merchant classes assumed almost complete 
control of the State. Men like Brunelleschi held im¬ 
portant offices in the State, and were in the closest 
sympathy with the class that they represented. But 
gradually this contact weakens. The artist is not only 
regarded as an ftidividual different from the craftsman, 
he is more and more regarded as an eccentric, as some¬ 
one different from ordinary people altogether. And so 
the legend of the artist arises, reaching its first stage in 
the case of Michelangelo who was described by his 
contemporaries as divine, that is to say, as something 
set apart from the rest of society and living a different 
sort of existence, dependent on divine inspiration rather 
than on direct contact with his fellow-men. 

Gradually this distance between the artist and the 
ordinary man, which began largely as a form of respect, 
produced a serious sense of isolation in the artist. As 
capitalism developed this isolation grows always greater, 
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rill in the nineteenth century it becomes the dominant 
factor in the position of the artist in relation to society. 
All the sensitive painters of the later nineteenth cen¬ 
tury felt it in one form or another, and in most of them 
it reached the point of actual hatred of the bourgeoisie, 
Manet, Monet, Cezanne, and Gauguin all were obsessed 
by this feeling, though their reactions to it varied. It 
is only at this point that it becomes really apparent 
that the freedom from the control of the patron which 
the artist seemed to have achieved at'the time of the 
Renaissance was only an illusion, for the painter was 
now faced with the alternative of either following the 
taste of the people who could afford to ?)uy his paint¬ 
ings or else starving. The power of the patron was 
therefore not weaker than it had been, but only more 
carefully concealed. 

The sensitive painters of the nineteenth century 
referred to above felt themselves out of contact witn 
their own class, but at the same time they had lost all 
contact with the proletariat. They were therefore com¬ 
pletely isolated. Cezanne was lucky enough to have an 
adequate private income, and was so a])le to cut him¬ 
self off from the bourgeoisie that he so much hated by 
retiring to his country-house outside Aix. Gauguin, after 
a serious struggle to keep alive in Europe, was driven to 
the South Seas where he believed that he could live 
more cheaply. Van Gogh was kept alive by his brother 
who was an art dealer. But whatever their actual 
method of keeping alive, all these artists were forced 
into some sort of escape from the serious issues of life 
in their painting. They might become wildly emotional 
like van Gogh, or exotic and decorative like Gauguin; 
or they might tend towards abstraction, like Cezanne; 
or limit their interest to effects of light, like Monet. 
But in one way or another they were compelled to 
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avoid painting the reality around them, which was 
becoming too painful, and with which they were alto¬ 
gether losing touch. In the case of van Gogh it is 
possible actually to see the effects of this separation 
working. For in his early period he was in close con¬ 
tact with the proletariat, and was at that time pro¬ 
ducing realistic paintings of great force. It was only 
when he became involved in the Bohemian existence 
of the Impressionist painters in Paris that he deserted 
this style and t^ok to the emotional expressionism of 
the later paintings. 

The only artists during the nineteenth century who 
did not feel this isolation were those few who sprang 
from the proletariat or the revolutionary petty bour¬ 
geoisie and kept their contact with it. In the early 
part of the century the most important of these was 
Daumier; later came Courbet, whose contact was less 
certain, van Gogh who lost grip when he came to Paris, 
and Meunier and Dalou who kept it all through their 
lives. All these men hated the society in which they 
lived, but they found support in the most revolutionary 
classes of the time and were therefore saved from the 
complete isolation which had overtaken the bourgeois 
artists of the period. Their attitude was healthier, but 
their life was at least as hard as that of the neglected 
artists of the bourgeoisie, Daumier, for instance, was 
at the end of his life only kept alive by the help of 
Corot; and Dalou had to do smart sculpture for the 
less respectable members of Second Empire Society in 
order to keep his family, which makes it all the more 
remarkable that he should have been able to preserve 
his honesty of outlook enough to produce the superb 
designs for his Workers’ Monument at the end of his 
life. These artists, by keeping their contact with their 
class, remained realistic not only in their actual treat- 
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ment, but also in that they were still capable of depict¬ 
ing serious subjects in a serious manner. They did not 
have to take to any of the evasions to which the 
bourgeois artists of the period were forced, either in 
limitation of subject or in indirectness of treatment. 

The situation of the artist at the present time is a 
development of this nineteenth-century situation. Most 
of the sensitive painters have gone so far down the 
path of abstraction of one kind or another that they 
have acquired the reputation of being ievolutionary in 
the field of art. They have therefore cut themselves off 
from the wide public among the bourgeoisie. They 
have, of course, lost all contact with the proletariat, 
and therefore find themselves in the same isolation as 
their predecessors in the nineteenth century, but the 
effect of this isolation is even more serious for them, 
because the situation around them is worse than it was 
in the last century. Now that the class struggle has 
grown more acute and has become the dominating 
factor in the world situation, any artist who cuts him¬ 
self off from his class is automatically excluded from 
the possibility of taking part in the most important 
movement or his time and is therefore ^forced to take 
to some sort of escape, to find some consolation in his 
art for the reality with which he has lost touch in life. 

A few artists have been nursed by the art dealers, 
who at the end of the nineteenth century begin to 
play a part of quite new importance in the lives of 
artists. The result of the arrangements of the dealers 
has been that at the present time a few painters, like 
Picasso, command colossal prices, whereas many others 
of merit not wholly of a different order can only get 
quite modest sums for their works. Certain artists have 
mund a means of making a living out of their art by 
adapting it to the demands of advertising, to which it 
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happens that the shorthand methods and conciseness 
of statement of modern painting are well suited. But 
it is worth noting that they are forced to make use of 
what is admittedly one of the most artificial devices of 
capitalism in order to live by their art at all. Those 
who cannot make a living by one of these methods are 
compelled to give up painting, or to turn to academic 
styles, or to starve. Except for the painters of the 
accepted academic schools the outlook for painters at 
the present time is therefore bad. 

There are two principal claimants at the moment for 
the position of the true revolutionary art. The first is 
Superrealism^ and the second the New Realism. In 
attempting to decide between their different claims it 
is important to bear in mind one point: that the revo¬ 
lution will be brought about by the proletariat, and 
will not be imposed on it from above by an enlightened 
section of the middle classes. The progressive sections 
of the middle classes can most usefully collaborate by 
arousing the proletariat to political consciousness and 
organising it for the struggle. In the same way, the 
culture of the revolution will be evolved by the pro¬ 
letariat and not imposed on it from above by the 
enlightened middle classes. The function of the latter is 
to help the proletariat to produce its own culture. 
Therefore, in considering the two kinds of revolutionary 
art we must ask not only: What are their revolutionary 
qualities as art? but also: What are their relations with 
the proletariat? 

Now Superrealism is, at the level of art, as revolu¬ 
tionary as anyone could wish. It is more subversive of 
bourgeois values than any previous form of art. But 
then in their time all the different forms of abstract 
art looked just as revolutionary,»and no one will, I 
think, now maintain that they are, socally considered, 
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revolutionary. But when we come to consider the rela¬ 
tion of Superrealism to the proletariat, its real position 
as a revolutionary art becomes apparent. For up till 
now it has aroused practically no sympathy among the 
working classes,, and there is no very great prospect 
that it ever will do so. The supporters of the move¬ 
ment argue that it is unreasonable to expect that such 
a revolutionary form of art should be accepted at all 
readily. No good art ever is. Take Impressionism, take 
Cezanne, take Cubism. This argument^ however, only 
applies to certain forms of late bourgeois art. It has 
not in general been the case that a new art finds diffi¬ 
culty in gaining approval. There is no evidence for 
thinking that the various movements in Gothic art 
met with resistance, and all the arts of the progressive 
moments of capitalism in its early stages were certainly 
received with enthusiasm, both Giotto and Masaccio, 
for instance, being regarded as national heroes in their 
day. Therefore the fact that Superrealism has not been 
successful among the proletariat cannot be dismissed in 
this way. 

Moreover Superrealism has many of the charac¬ 
teristics of the later forms of bourgeois^ a,n in a very 
acute form. It is above all the art of an intellectual 
elite, and it is in the highest degree obscure and 
esoteric. In a sense it is the last stage in the tendency 
of the artist to turn his eyes inwards on himself rather 
than on the outside world. It is entirely based on the 
idea that the artist must express himself rather than 
make any statement about the reality around him. 
It is Romanticism carried to its extreme development, 
for in Superrealism the artist relies wholly on the sub¬ 
conscious and entirely rejects reason. Finally, it is an 
art of despair. The supporters of the movement them- 
S^lvfs do not deny this, and they admit their ancestry 
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in Dadaism, the movement which more than any other 
expresses the absolute despair felt by many towards the 
end of the War and in the years that followed it. The 
despair of the Superrealists is of a particularly barren 
kind, for it offers no method of improving the dis¬ 
astrous state of affairs which it rightly recognises in 
the world at the present time. Most of the Super¬ 
realists claim to be communists, but the hope which 
communism holds out from the understanding that 
the final victoipy of the proletariat is inevitable seems 
to find no expression in their works. In short, in so far 
as the Superrealists are revolutionary their function is 
purely negative, and consists in destroying the existing 
standards of bourgeois civilisation. In this particular 
way they will have much valuable work to do, but they 
will not in doing it be contributing to the construction 
of the new socialist culture which is to replace the 
existing culture. The culture that they have to offer is 
too fundamentally different from what the proletariat 
wants for it to be taken over by them, and any attempt 
to make them absorb it must be in the nature of an 
elite trying to force its culture on the proletariat against 
its will. In the nineteenth century when the hour- 
geoisie, being still on the up-grade, was attempting to 
impose its culture on the working classes, it was im¬ 
portant for artists representing these classes to attack 
and discredit the culture that was being offered to 
them. But at the present time, when the workers are 
in a more hopeful position, with a workers’ state actually 
formed and a workers’ culture being built up in the 
U.S.S.R., this is no longer the most important function 
for the revolutionary artist. The Superrealists in their 
attempt to destroy bourgeois standards will perhaps 
find that in the end they are only destroying all 
standards. 
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At the level of art the New Realism seems to be far 
less revolutionary at first sight. But at bottom it is 
something new and progressive. At every progressive 
moment since the Renaissance the art of the rising 
class has tended towards realism. In the earlier periods 
it was always limited by the existing methods of 
thought, and all it could do was to modify them to suit 
its own ends. So, for instance, we find the earlier phases 
of capitalist development expressing themselves through 
the symbolism of Catholicism, since tlfey had not yet 
reached a sufficient stage of development to throw it 
over. It was not till such relatively advanced stages 
as those reached in Holland in the seventeenth century 
or in France in the eighteenth, that artists were able 
to express their feelings in the direct depiction of their 
own bourgeois life. The result was a genuine bourgeois 
realism. The vital change came about the time of the 
French Revolution, when David in France with his 
Death of Marat, and Goya in Spain with the Third of 
May, were able to express openly revolutionary ideas 
in directly realistic form without the use of symbols 
borrowed from some older system. It i% true that the 
ideas expressed are still only those of the revolutionary 
bourgeoisie, but for all that these paintings mark a 
new step forward in the development of realism. For 
complete realism implies not only an attitude towards 
art, but also one towards life. A full realist must not 
only be able to paint things in a life-like manner, but 
he must be able also to devote himself to the painting 
of the most important facts or ideas of his time, the 
central realities of his period, and to paint them in a 
direct way. Therefore the realism of David or Goya 
is a stage beyond that of the earlier periods which was 
in general devoted to rather minor themes. It was not, 
however, till the proletariat began to become organised 
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in the nineteenth century that a true proletarian real¬ 
ism began to appear. The first representative of it was 
Daumier, who, without using any mythology and with¬ 
out falling into the sentimentality which spoils Millet's 
treatment of scenes from peasant life, in his more 
positive and non-satirical works presents a direct picture 
of the life of the proletariat of his day. His tradition 
was continued by Courbet, who, for a short time during 
the years about the revolution of 1848, went farther 
and raised reattsm to the point of actual propaganda, 
doing for proletarian realism what Goya had done for 
bourgeois realism. But he did not keep it up, and it 
was not till the time of van Gogh and Meunier that 
proletarian realism again appears in painting, to be 
carried on at the end of the century by Dalou. It is 
to this tradition that the new realism attaches. An 
artist like Peri is in the straight line from Daumier 
and Dalou; Rivera and Orozco are doing on a grand 
scale what Courbet tried to do for a few years and in a 
smaller way. 

The New Realism therefore derives from the only 
tradition of ^proletarian realism in the nineteenth 
century. There is also some reason to think that the 
proletariat actually likes the products of Rivera and 
the other artists who work in a similar manner. It can 
still of course be objected that this is not a culture 
springing spontaneously from the proletariat, but one 
evolved partly by bourgeois intellectuals who feel 
themselves in sympathy with the progressive sections 
of the proletariat. But there is a difference between 
forcing the proletariat to accept what it does not like, 
and offering it what it seems to want and what it takes 
to willingly. This is an example of the progressive 
members of the middle classes helping the proletariat 
to produce its own culture. 
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It is sometimes argued that the art of the socialist 
state must be imposed from above by an elite, because 
the proletariat of to-day is so deeply soaked in the 
worst kinds of bourgeois culture that any art that 
will appeal to it must necessarily be of a low standard. 
This might be the case if the art that was to be pro¬ 
duced had to appeal to the proletariat as a whole, but 
the real art of the socialist state will be evolved by 
the most progressive sections of the proletariat, who 
will have shaken off the most vicious* effects of hour- 
geois culture. An art to appeal to these sections will 
be alive and effective, and what it will have lost in 
comparison with bourgeois art will be a tertain refine¬ 
ment, which is not at all necessarily a sign of living 
and progressive art. The new art will be less sophisti¬ 
cated, but more vital than the old. 

Moreover, it is an axiom, as expressed by Lenin, that 
socialist culture will take over all that is good in bour¬ 
geois culture and turn it to its own ends. But this is 
what is actually happening. Artists like Rivera or Peri 
have actually been through the most advanced forms 
of abstract art, and are now adapting what they learnt 
in that school to the requirements of their new realism. 
Rivera shows just as much skill in composition when 
working in his realistic as in his earlier semi-abstract 
manner, but the skill is applied to a more important 
problem. It is quite possible that artists who are now 
working in the convention of Superrealism will later 
return to realism, and then they will also be able to 
enrich realism with new weapons. 

It is difficult to say very much about the position of 
art in the socialist state, and it is only possible to 
make certain very general suggestions about the 
changes that seem likely to take place. In some respects 
the position of the artist will be more like that which 
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he held in the Middle Ages than that in which he has 
found himself under capitalism. He will no longer 
be an individual tied by economic links to a small 
public. His position will be directly dependent on the 
State, and he will be once more a public servant in the 
sense that all workers will be public servants. He will 
be working for the whole people and through a much 
wider and more efficient organisation than he was able 
to use in the Middle Ages when he was dependent on 
the Church as ^intermediary between himself and his 
public. His contact will therefore be better and more 
direct. This does not of course mean that the artist 
win cease to <be an individual, but that he will become 
an individual in the right relation to the society in 
which he lives, rather than one in a constant state of 
strain with society. He will therefore be able to develop 
his personality more completely than an artist under 
capitalism. 

With this new and efficient contact with society the 
artist will no longer be regarded as a kind of freak, as 
an exception who can only live outside society. He will 
take a clearly defined place in the organisation of society 
as an intellectual worker, with a definite function. He 
will at the same time develop the kind of realism 
which is at present being developed, without the use 
of any mythology, which in a classless society will no 
longer be necessary as a weapon for keeping some other 
class down in its place. 

Certain changes will inevitably take place in the forms 
which artists use to express the ideas of the classless 
society. The conception of a painting as a unique 
private possession will disappear, and there will be in 
its place a development of the idea of a great com¬ 
munal art such as existed in the Middle Ages. The 
easel painting, which was the particular art-form 
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evolved at the time of the Renaissance when art 
became essentially private, will become of secondary 
importance, and instead mural painting will be de¬ 
veloped in a form suitable to the decoration of the 
communal buildings devoted to the culture and recrea¬ 
tion of the workers. But it will still, of course, be true 
that people will want something to decorate the walls 
of their homes, to which large scale murals are not 
generally appropriate. This need will probably be 
satisfied by the creation of what may be called pub¬ 
lishing firms of painting, whose function it would be 
to commission originals in order to have them copied 
in large quantities by some process of cRlour printing. 
In this way there could be set up a system like that 
used by the publishers of popular engravings in 
Flanders in the sixteenth century for whom men like 
Peter Bruegel worked. By this method the idea of a 
unique original with great scarcity value would be 
avoided, and the original itself would probably be kept 
in the state museum as a help in the training of other 
artists. In this kind of production much of the process 
will be mechanical, and the same will jjrohably be true 
of many other kinds of painting. It is, for instance, 
possible to imagine that much use will be made of 
methods which are at present being discovered for 
printing photographs by enormous enlargement 
directly on to sensitized walls, and Moholy-Nagy's 
experiments in moving colour symphonies may well 
find an application to decorative problems. In sculp¬ 
ture the new and more convenient materials used for 
building will be adapted to sculpture, along the lines 
indicated by Peri in his use of concrete for bas-relief 
and decorative sculpture. In this way sculpture will 
once more be brought into its proper relation with 
architecture. 
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It is sometimes suggested that the socialist realism 
that is growing up in the Soviet Union is the result of 
conditions which make the production of great art 
impossible. In his last book Mr. Herbert Read wrote: 
'*It may be that the actual circumstances of the 
moment—the revolutionary urgencies to which most 
intellectuals and artists subscribe—demand a temporary 
supersession of the primary conditions of a great art; 
that art, like much else, must be sacrificed to the 
common good.” rThis is never the case. If an art is 
not contributing to the common good, it is bad art, 
and therefore to talk of sacrificing it is incorrect. We 
in the West nfay not like the painting produced in the 
Soviet Union, but it does not follow that it is not the 
right kind of art for the Russians at the present time. The 
policy of the Soviet Union in matters of art is summed 
up in Lenin’s remarks to Clara Zetkin: “ Every artist 
. . . has a right to create freely according to his ideals, 
independent of anything. Only, of course, we com¬ 
munists cannot stand with our hands folded and let 
chaos develop in any direction it may. We must guide 
this process according to a plan and form its results.” 
For artists in the capitalist countries the situation can 
be expressed in the phrase of Lur^at: ‘‘ Uart n^est plus 
un jeu gratuit; c^est une activite offensive,'' 
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Born in London in 1900, educated at Highgate Gram- 
mar School, decided to adopt music as his profession at 
the age of 16. He entered the Royal Academy of Music 
in 1918, and remained there four years, studying compo¬ 
sition, piano, and organ. Elected A,R,A,M, on leaving 
in 1922; appointed a Professor of Harmony and Com^ 
position at R.A,M, in ig2^. On leaving the R,A,M, he 
studied composition with John Ireland and piano with 
Schnabel. In 1929-31 he entered Berlin University, 
studying philosophy and musicology. He has composed 
orchestral, chamber, and vocal music, A String Quartet 
entitled Dialectic was performed at the Prague Festi¬ 
val of the International Society for Contemporary Music 
1935^ Concert Piece for * cello and piano 

at the same Society's festival in Paris in 1937. Joined 
the I.L.P. in 1924 until its disaffiliation, when he joined 
the Labour Party, of which he is still a member. Has 
always taken peart in the musical side of the working- 
class movement, and is at present Musical Adviser to 
the London Labour Choral Union, and Chairman of 
the Workers^ Music Association. 



MUSIC 

O F ALL THE ARTS music is the one which seems 
farthest removed from the influence of social and 
economic conditions. Its abstract character appears to 
lend weight to the supposition that its development has 
proceeded independently from the liest of man’s his¬ 
torical progress. Yet it can be shown incontrovertibly 
that the various main periods of music coincide with 
well-marked social and economic changes. The coinci¬ 
dence is often very close. Detailed variations in the form 
taken by some one particular development in different 
countries can be attributed to an earlier or later rise to 
power of a new social class in those countries and to 
no other cause. 

The early predominance of choral over instrumental 
music, the later emergence of a more individual style 
of expression culminating in solo singing, finally the 
growing importance of instrumental^ music and of 
concert as opposed to chamber music, are all features 
in musical history whose appearance at the particular 
moment when they did appear is only explicable when 
considered in relation to social and economic condi¬ 
tions. Further, the present anarchy in musical theory 
and practice, the bewilderment and hostility of 
audiences when faced with the works of the leading 
composers of the present day, the complete divorce 
between ' serious ’ and " light ' music and the ever¬ 
growing proportion of the latter together with its 
Uicreasing inanity, these are only comprehensible 
when seen as the counterparts in the musical world 
of the conflicts and contradictions which beset the 
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capitalist system as it staggers from one crisis to the 
next.^ 


At different times music’s function in society has 
changed. Starting among primitive peoples as a part 
of the religious cult, it was used by the Greeks as a 
scientific and highly rationalised means of producing 
certain psycho-physiological effects; melodies written in 
the various scales were supposed to have the effect of 
inducing different conditions of the mind and soul. In 
early Christian times the free and improvisatorial style 
of Gregorian^* plain-song gave the necessary form 
through which emotional ecstasy and enthusiasm could 
be aroused; by the urgency of its desire the soul could 
be raised to hitherto unknown heights of rapture and 
holiness. As the growing conflicts within the feudal 
system made themselves felt, the Church having estab¬ 
lished itself firmly as the supporter of the feudal land- 
owners, the function of Church music was to aid in 
preserving the Church’s authority rather than to arouse 
fervour and creative effort. The Organa of the Notre 
Dame School, lengthy overpowering compositions based 
upon the foundation of holy writ and papally sanctified 
musical themes, performed this function admirably; 
while the motets which combined together Gregorian 
melodies, troubadour love-songs and ribald pothouse 
ditties, mirrored in a striking fashion the gathering 
crisis within the feudal system. 

1 No comprehensive treatise on the whole range of musical 
history viewed from this angle exists at present; but for examples 
relating to particular periods the reader is referred to H. Bessefcr’s 
Musik des Mittelalters, and especially to Ernst Hermann Meyer’s 
brilliant Mehrstimmige Spielmusik des lyten Jahrhunderts in 
Nord‘ und Mitteleuropa (Baerenrciter Verlag, 1934), and Die 
Vorherrschaft der Instrumentalmusik im niederldndischen Barofh 
(Hague, 1937). 
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Popular music, both secular and semi-religious, had 
always existed alongside the official * art music ' of the 
various periods. In times of change some of the features 
of such popular music were incorporated in the new 
official style. As a rising class made itself felt more 
and more in the social structure its forms of cultural 
expression began to influence to a greater and greater 
extent the predominant art works of the particular 
age. In addition to this, new requirements developed. 
Music was needed more and more fo»home consump¬ 
tion in the houses of the burghers and mercantilists. 
This new music, the Ars Nova, broke through first in 
fourteenth-century Italy, where the mercaAtile and early 
industrial developments were first to appear. The 
function of this new music was to underline the in¬ 
creased emphasis on individuality and enterprise which 
led in the religious sphere to the Reformation. Despite 
the geographical proximity of Italy and France, in the 
latter country, where the mercantile developments im¬ 
pinged much less strongly upon the feudal system, the 
Ars Nova never contained such progressive features as 
in Italy; it remained content to preserve many more 
of the features of the Ars Antiqua and to develop 
much less that was new. 

As the mercantile and industrial developments affected 
human life more and more there resulted an ever rapidly 
increasing tempo with consequent nervous strain for all. 
A further problem was set the artist, that of providing 
for the cultured classes a form of recreation which 
would absorb the mind and excite or soothe the emo¬ 
tions, a spiritual narcotic, free apparently from the 
moral objections which can be raised against medicinal 
drugs when used for pleasurable purposes. Painting, 
whether religious or secular, remained in virtue of its 
representational character too clear a reminder of the 
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outside world to provide what was demanded. But 
instrumental music answered the requirements exactly. 
Its abstract character provided the means through 
which the mind could be wafted into a condition where 
for the time being the consciousness of the material 
world was obliterated; it could almost provide a sub¬ 
stitute for religious consolation, which the growing 
scientific understanding of mankind was making ever 
less and less securely grounded. 

This function f of music as a means of producing 
mental and emotional effects for all who wanted them 
turned music into a purchasable commodity. The 
habit of pasi,ively listening to music as opposed to 
taking part in it developed during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. And this concert performance of 
music modified profoundly the structure of the music 
itself. No other explanation can be given for the fun¬ 
damental differences in form and style between the 
instrumental works of contemporary composers of the 
seventeenth century, such as Weckmann and Rosen- 
mueller, except the fact that the former wrote for ama¬ 
teur performance at home, whereas the latter had in 
view performance before an audience which demanded 
mental and emotional stimulus and satisfaction. 

From the sixteenth century onwards the art music of 
any age has always been of two types. There was one 
type of music which supported more or less consciously 
the interests of the ruling classes of the period, either 
in the form of religious works of the Reformation and 
Counter-Reformation, and the later Protestant Church 
music and religious oratorios of Germany and England, 
or in the form of secular vocal works, operas such as 
Lully wrote for Louis XIV to glorify the absolute 
monarchy, or in a less obvious way the classical Italian 
and German operas of the seventeenth and early ei 
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eenth centuries. Alongside this propaganda music there 
was the so-called ' pure ' or abstract instrumental music 
whose function it was to provide an avenue of escape 
from reality. A comparison between the works of Bach 
and Handel viewed in this light is instructive. Their 
religious works are in the main intended for Protestant 
churches. Yet their character is very different. Those 
of Bach, the representative of the German Protestants 
whose economic expansion was seriously hampered by 
the political conditions under which j^hey lived, show 
resignation if not plaintiveness regarding the affairs of 
this world. Bach’s pessimism and longing for death are 
incomprehensible in a person of his ciiaracter and 
abilities except when seen as a reflection in the religious 
sphere of the dissatisfaction with its material conditions 
of the class to which he belonged, the German middle 
class. On the contrary in Handel we see a boundless 
optimism. Coming into contact with Hamburg, always 
a flourishing commercial city, later with prosperous 
Italy, and finally with the ruling classes of England at 
a time of vigorous expansion in manufacture and trade, 
Handel’s world outlook was naturally cheerful, and he 
poured into his religious works his coiffidence in the 
excellence of the concrete world which he knew. It is 
in their purely instrumental music that the two com¬ 
posers resemble one another most nearly, and here the 
function of both was the same, namely, to provide that 
mental and emotional recreation which the times re¬ 
quired. 

The popular music of this period consists on the one 
hand of the pastoral, lyrical, and revolutionary folk¬ 
songs of the various countries; folk-songs of tne last 
type are usually omitted from the more reputable col¬ 
lections, but there is, for example, a famous song from 
the sixteenth century deriving from the German 
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peasant revolution which Luther had opposed so vigor¬ 
ously, and there are no doubt songs of the Diggers and 
Levellers whose movement was brutally repressed by 
Cromwell. Very little research in this direction has 
been yet carried out, however. On the other hand there 
are the popular operas, of which the Beggar^s Opera is 
the most famous, in which criticism of prevailing con¬ 
ditions is often outspoken or implied. 

In Josef Haydn we find the only major composer 
whose output is mainly recreation music. Entering 
early into the service of an immensely rich Hungarian 
landowner, his main preoccupation was to provide his 
employer w^h a constant stream of instrumental 
works, and these he produced under ideal conditions, 
an excellent orchestra being constantly at his disposal. 
It is natural in these circumstances that, sheltered as 
he was by his patron from the social and economic 
upheavals of the time and inclined by his Catholic 
upbringing to a conservative attitude of mind, prob¬ 
lems of instrumental technique and abstract musical 
form should have absorbed him almost entirely. Yet the 
influence of outside forces is clearly visible in the direc¬ 
tion which hisSnusical development took, following as it 
did the methods of the Mannheim and Vienna Schools 
of the early eighteenth century, with their instrumental 
style devised for concert performance. 

The political upheavals of the latter part of the eigh¬ 
teenth century, of which Josef Hadyn remained seem¬ 
ingly oblivious, were, on the contrary, a vivid part of the 
artistic consciousness of both Mozart and Beethoven. 
Their operas and major vocal works are in many 
cases directly related to the social conditions in 
which they found themselves. Both composers iden¬ 
tified themselves with the forces of progress against 
the reactionary feudal influences. In the Marriage of 
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Figaro Mozart takes sides with the barber against the 
aristocrat, and in Don Giovanni and the Mapc Flute 
he attacks organised religion. The events of his life 
show that his personal preferences and friendships lay 
with the commercial classes and not with the aristoc¬ 
racy, whose favours he only sought out of necessity. 
Beethoven, openly associating himself with the ideals 
of the French Revolution, though not with its later 
outcome, espoused in Fidelio the cause of freedom, and 
in the later years of his life in the Ninth Symphony 
affirmed his belief in the realisation of the ideals of 
brotherhood among men. His peculiar setting of the 
Dona nobis pacem, with its unexpected •passages of 
threatening trumpet and drum, shows unmistakably 
that his anxiety was to warn mankind against the 
material dangers of earthly warfare. Not peace for the 
soul, either before or after death, but peace among the 
peoples of the world was his concern. 

Thus the highest point in the development of music 
up to now was reached when it seemed as though there 
was ground for believing in the gradual amelioration 
of mankind which the Industrial Revoli^fion appeared 
to be ushering in. In these Beethoven works we see for 
the last time music sincerely trying to unite the warring 
classes of society, in the belief—which was then justi¬ 
fiable—that by this means a new and happy era could 
be brought in. The gradual disillusionment which 
followed is mirrored in the increasing romanticism and 
pessimism of nineteenth-century art. Unable to con¬ 
template the awful degradation of the many for the 
enrichment of the few which the capitalist system 
brought about, composers turned their attention more 
and more away from life. This is most clearly seen in 
the case of Berlioz, whose life coincided with the 
earliest stages of French capitalist expansion. Already 
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we find a fantastic romanticism distorting an imagina¬ 
tion unsurpassed since in intensity, his only realistic 
works being frankly militarist in character. Composers 
tended more and more to seek their inspiration in the 
sagas of earlier times, in the raptures of personal sal¬ 
vation through love, and finally as the ravages of im¬ 
perialism made themselves more and more evident in 
the escape into climes as yet partially unspoilt, as with 
Debussy and his Spanish and South Sea Island tone 
poems, and StraPvinsky with his phallic Russian Peasant 
scenes in the Sacre au Printemps. A different avenue 
of escape was in the expression of the personal-psycho¬ 
logical reactfons of the composer, his soul's sensibilities 
and miseries being treated as though they were all 
important in complete disregard of the widespread des¬ 
titution and physical need of the exploited masses of 
the world. As an example of this Schoenberg's opera 
Erwartung may be cited, in which an orchestra and 
solo singer take half an hour to express half a minute's 
mental and emotional experience in the consciousness 
of a woman awaiting the advent of her lover. 

The new developments of music at the opening of 
the twentieth century did not incorporate elements from 
the culture of a rising class. In their attempt to get 
back into some living relation with the masses of the 
people, some composers turned to the remnants of folk 
music which had survived in the agricultural districts 
from the pre-industrial era. This folk music is, except 
in countries like those of Central and Eastern Europe 
and the autonomous republics of the Soviet Union, 
no longer a living art among the classes out of which 
it had developed. These resuscitated elements formed 
the basis of works with the precious, neo-medieval 
atmosphere of a musical pre-Raphaelitism. The formula 
can no longer bring about a real revivification of music, 
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but only lead to the production of semi-animated 
museum pieces. 

The present position is a very difficult one. The 
rising class of the present age, the working class, can 
only develop its cultural life with extreme difficulty. 
The atmosphere of the worker’s daily work, where the 
economic suicide of his class goes on without cessation, 
is no basis for culture. His leisure hours are spent 
amid the cultural influences of the capitalist state, 
whose function it is to preserve the ^^resent property 
relations intact as far as possible and whose prime need 
must therefore be to keep the worker ignorant of his 
true position and to delude him into thinking that his 
interests are being served by the preservation of those 
property relations. Deceit can never form the basis of 
a living art. Hence it is no wonder that the cultural 
products of the present ruling classes are so perverse 
when they are not entirely devoid of any kind of 
value. 

The answer to the problem is to be sought in the 
discovery of those elements in the worker’s life which 
are peculiar to him as a member of the rising class. 
These are his consciousness of his position in capitalist 
society, and his determination to act in order to bring 
about a classless society in which the property relations 
will be appropriate to socialised means of production, 
in which mankind will produce for use and not for 
individual profit. The worker's culture can only be 
centred in the class struggle. Out of the experiences’ 
and needs of the class struggle will be evolved those 
new elements which will bring about a true revival of 
art. At first such works of art, designed as weapons in 
the class struggle, may be crude and primitive. But 
they will share these characteristics with the Early 
Christian music, the early Protestant music and the 
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early expressionist music of the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, when compared with the highly 
cultivated Greek music, Roman Catholic music, and 
classical style of the respective periods. 


Enough has been said already about the influence of 
social and economic conditions on musical life to make 
a detailed anal)^is of the disintegrating effects of the 
present decaying capitalism necessary. But a few 
points, especially in relation to the conditions in this 
country, mutt be noted. 

It will have been made clear that the influence is 
mostly exercised without its subjects being made aware 
of the fact. This deception is becoming more and 
more difficult to achieve in view of the colossal con¬ 
tradictions which the capitalist system finds it increas¬ 
ingly difficult to hide; and for this reason the efforts 
of the ruling classes to provide adequate justification 
for their anti-social behaviour become evermore varied 
and fantastic. The pseudo-science of nordic racial 
superiority, the pseudo-religion of some modern mathe¬ 
matical pnysicists, the pseudo-democracy of some royal 
personages, most dangerous of all the pseudo-philoso¬ 
phical leaning towards the enthroning of instinct as 
the surest guide to action in place of the objective 
reasoning faculty working upon the facts so far as they 
can be ascertained, all these threadbare deceits are the 
best which present-day capitalism can provide. When 
they no longer suffice there remain the concentration 
camp and the torture chamber. 

\^^at are the aesthetic superstitions, especially with 
regard to music, which accompany this general intel¬ 
lectual decline? Firstly, the idea that art and politics 
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must be kept apart if art is to be preserved from dis¬ 
integration. Our survey of musical history has shown 
the shallow falsity of this view. If it were true, then 
the lifework of every composer hitherto considered 
important, up to and including Beethoven, except per¬ 
haps Haydn, must be looked upon as of no significance 
in discussing their output, which is rightly to be under¬ 
stood only when studied apart from these adventitious 
details. Musical aesthetes of this type usually try to 
explain the seeming contradiction away by saying that 
the composers were at most the unconscious agents of 
social forces, when all the available evidence points in 
the opposite direction. This prejudgmenf on their part 
they style objectivity. A second error into which 
musical criticism often falls is the notion that it is 
impossible to judge between two admittedly important 
composers, that one man's meat is so obviously another 
man's poison that discrepancies of opinion in what is 
purely a subjective matter are unavoidable. This is 
only another symptom of the instinct-worship men¬ 
tioned above. Its mock humility is really a cloak for 
intellectual dishonesty, for the refusal Jo acknowledge 
that a final estimate of any work of art must rest at 
least partly on an assessment of its relation to the 
general culture of its time. The dangers of too close 
an investigation along these lines to the reputation of 
the critic in the opinion of the newspaper proprietor 
who employs him, encourages in the former this 
‘ tolerant ' attitude, which in its turn fits in with the 
fashionable pseudo-scientific dethronement of objective 
reasoning. 

These two theoretical perversions have widespread 
and evil effects upon the practice of music, especially 
among amateurs. There is at present a large interest 
among amateurs in music. The development of the 
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music competition festival movement and the musical 
activity of the evening institutes of the municipalities 
and in such cultural bodies as the Workers' Educa¬ 
tional Association and the Co-operative Societies' Edu¬ 
cation Department is very considerable in amount. 
Unfortunately the organisation of these activities is 
nearly always in the hands of musicians whose ap¬ 
proach to their art has been vitiated by an art for art's 
sake aestheticism. The programmes of these bodies are 
usually entirely tanrelated to the experiences of the 
members, who in only too many cases look upon their 
musical activity as a drug. Where madrigals or works 
of other periflds are performed, little attempt is made 
to explain them historically. Nothing is done to ex¬ 
plain what possible aid it could be to human culture 
for an amateur orchestra to practise a Bach concerto 
when our whole existence is being threatened by on¬ 
coming crisis and war danger. Such music-making may 
be doing more harm than good to the art of music in 
the long run and to those who practise it, because it 
distracts them from taking the steps necessary for the 
preservation of human culture in the future. Where 
the groups contain a proportion of members of the 
working class, the damage is still greater. Music tends 
to unify and bridge over class distinctions. There is 
no danger in this where the workers already understand 
their position in society, but where thejr do not it is 
only too likely to make that understanding more diffi¬ 
cult to acquire. The potential saviours of humanity 
are sidetracked into a calamitous inactivity. 

This must not be taken to imply any disparagement 
of amateur activity in music as such. On the contrary, 
the salvation of art is to be sought in rousing larger 
and larger numbers of people to take an active part in 
music. But at least a proportion of what they perform 
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should be music which expresses their outlook on life 
and which is written and performed as a conscious 
weapon in the struggle for the betterment of mankind 
and not a mere means for providing them with recrea¬ 
tion that diverts them from more fundamental things. 
And in performing the works of earlier periods they 
should be clearly aware of the social conditions whicn 
brought them forth, and make this point very clear to 
the audiences to which they perform. In these circum¬ 
stances only can these works be se«n in their right 
perspective. Their performance then becomes a weapon 
in the defence of human culture, by clarifying the 
understanding of the class struggles of •the past and 
pointing the moral of the present. 

The circumstances under which the classical master¬ 
pieces are performed are very important factors in the 
effect which they produce. For example, the national 
socialists are in the habit of performing Beethoven's 
Eroica Symphony at their demonstrations and with 
the slogan ‘ Beethoven the first Naziand un¬ 
doubtedly the emotions stirred by the music are asso¬ 
ciated in the minds of many members of the audience 
with the aims of German fascism. 

But not only does the capitalist system work against 
any creative advance in music, not only does it pervert 
public taste by encouraging errors in criticism and 
aesthetics, its positive hostility to serious art operates 
unceasingly along many different lines. 

Making and listening to music are entirely unprofit¬ 
able occupations; that is to say, they do not increase 
the material wealth of mankind. They must, there¬ 
fore, be paid for out of some kind of surplus wealth. The 
more complicated musical works are very expensive to 
perform. This has been recognised by all the countries 
of Europe except our own; national and municipal 
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opera houses and orchestras are found all over Europe. 
These institutions do not pay, the expenses incurred in 
running them are not equalled by the box-office re¬ 
ceipts; they are financed by grants from the State or 
municipality. In England these grants have hitherto 
been subscribed by the rich. Since the advent of the 
B.B.C. a great deal of serious music has been paid for 
out of the subscriptions of people, some of whom 
never listen to a note of it. No orchestral concert pays 
its way to-day Except for a few popular concerts in 
various suburbs. There are two very well patronised 
theatres, Sadlers Wells and the Old Vic., which per¬ 
form opera Aid to which entry is cheap; if they do 
pay, it can only be by not, aiming at a standard equal 
to the Vienna or German opera houses in their best 
days. 

Still less profitable than musical performance is the 
process of musical education. In London to-day the 
two main schools of music work without a state or 
municipal subsidy. They are dependent upon endow¬ 
ments and fees. The expenses of running an institution 
are not all pr^ortionately increased by an increase in 
the number of students. Hence it is an economic 
necessity to attract as large a number of students as 
possible, irrespective of their prospects of earning a 
living after the completion of their course, and, what is 
perhaps worse, irrespective of their ability or inability 
to take advantage of the educational facilities available. 
Almost any student who can pay the fees is admitted. 
The general standard is seriously affected by this, and 
the curriculum and examinations tend to be adjusted 
to a level of mediocrity. This reacts unfavourably 
on the talented students who do not enjoy all the 
facilities which would otherwise be available to them. 
All these disadvantages are quite unavoidable unless 
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the amount of surplus wealth available for music is 
increased. 

And there is no prospect of this happening under 
capitalism. On the contrary it has decreased rapidly 
during the last few years, and there is no reason to 
think that this decline will be arrested. English 
musicians must not allow themselves to be deceived by 
the recent increase in the amount of musical activity 
in England, especially in London. This is in great part 
due to the fact that the economic ^crisis of 1929 so 
disorganised musical life in central Europe that London 
became the musical centre. Since the advent of fascism 
in Germany and Austria, this process haS been acceler¬ 
ated. The leading musicians of the world congregate 
here because there is nowhere else for them to go out¬ 
side America. The amount spent on music in Europe 
as a whole, apart from the U.S.S.R., must be enor¬ 
mously less than ten years ago, and as the amount of 
wealth devoted to armaments increases, the quantity 
available for cultural pursuits, including music, be¬ 
comes proportionately less. Added to this, the propor¬ 
tions spent on serious and light music respectively 
change continuously to the former's disadvantage. 
Shortly after Hitler's advent to power the German wire¬ 
less stations received orders to increase the proportions 
of light music from 65 per cent to 85 per cent of the 
time available for music. The quantities of jazz and 
popular entertainment music performed all over the 
world are enormous. The fact that a seaside resort like 
Hastings has recently opened a new pavilion where 
serious music is given must not blind us to the dis¬ 
parity between the demand for serious and popular 
music, or to the fact that no increase in the demand 
for serious music is to be expected so long as the 
capitalist system continues, on account of its vital need 
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to keep the masses entertained with triviality after they 
have been exhausted by their uninteresting day’s work. 

English musicians, before they view the position here 
with complacence, should recall the thousands of un¬ 
employed professional musicians with no prospect of 
future work, and also the fact that apart from the 
B.B.C. and the big subsidised orchestral and operatic 
enterprises which still go on, there are an immense 
number of amateur choral societies which used to give 
annual concerts regularly with professional orchestra 
and soloists and which do so no longer, many having 
gone out of existence altogether. The choirs and 
orchestras wcfrking under the auspices of the educa¬ 
tional institutes do not take their place. Their pro¬ 
grammes are of a different character and offer little 
inducement to composers or publishers to entertain the 
idea of producing anything on other than a small 
scale. 

The effect of the present situation on the composer 
of serious music is especially bad. The sales of sheet 
music have fallen to nothing. The opportunities of 
performance :Qjr a new work of any magnitude are 
very few. The public for new music is small, and 
concert-givers cannot risk losing the patronage of their 
subscribers. The Royal Philharmonic Society, at the 
beginning of the last century one of the most active 
patrons of progressive music, can make this claim no 
longer. Scarcely ever does a new work appear on its 
programmes. Such is the inevitable decline which cul¬ 
tural organisations suffer under a decaying capitalism. 
The practical effect of this is to prevent, except in 
very rare cases, anyone from developing as a composer 
of serious music unless he or she is economically inde¬ 
pendent. This is a most devastating restriction, since 
It precludes anyone from out the rising social class 
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from devoting themselves to composing serious music. 
It makes the development of a vital new art doubly 
difficult. 

To sum up we may say that, even supposing the 
present situation in England were considered not un¬ 
favourable to some further developments if allowed to 
continue unchecked, there is yet grave cause for un¬ 
easiness as regards the future in general; firstly, the 
world situation, apart from the U.S.S.R., is very bad 
indeed musically; secondly, a further uninterrupted 
development in face of the growing war peril is im¬ 
possible. The financial situation which will be brought 
about by the rearmament plans of the present govern¬ 
ment will react most unfavourably in this direction. 
The slump or the war to which their policy is inevitably 
leading, if allowed to go unchecked, will deal a blow 
from which our present relatively prosperous musical 
life cannot conceivably recover within the framework 
of the capitalist system. 


But will the situation be any better under socialism? 
Yes, for the simple reason that all the disadvantages 
referred to above as being due to capitalism would be 
done away with, some at once, others by degrees; and 
there is no disadvantage under which musicians would 
labour were the means of production communally 
owned and exploited for use. 

First of all the ag^egate wealth of the community 
would rise sharply with the destructive and inhibitive 
tendencies of present-day capitalism removed. The 
amount of wealth available for music would be greater. 
But, it might be asked, would it be spent on music? 
There seems no reason why a smaller proportion should 
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be spent under socialism than in present circumstances. 
To assume the opposite would be to assume that the 
people of this country are unmusical. As the increas¬ 
ing interest in music is almost entirely to be found 
among the working- and lower middle-classes, there 
seems no reason to expect that a workers’ government 
would stint music. Moreover, this popular demand for 
serious music would develop as the inducements to the 
consumption of drivel offered to the workers by the 
capitalists were removed. 

Under socialism not only would the aggregate wealth 
of the community increase, but the proportion spent 
on cultural attivity would rise sharply. Armaments, 
no longer a source of profit to an influential class, would 
be decreased and would eventually disappear as the de¬ 
velopment of world socialism removed all danger of war. 
Musical education would benefit. It would be free to all 
who showed talent enough to profit by it. Municipal or¬ 
chestras and opera houses would be established in every 
large town and would tour the smaller towns of their 
neighbourhood. Professional musicians, whether com¬ 
posers, teachei®, or performers, would suffer no inse¬ 
curity, they would be protected against unemployment, 
illness, and old age. A certain amount of money would 
be allotted to encouraging the composition of new 
works. Talented young composers would be commis¬ 
sioned to write works, which would be subsequently 
performed and published. Established composers would 
be supported and given every encouragement. In a 
classless society the existence of people of independent 
means is no longer possible. Composers from every 
type of home and parentage would enjoy equal oppor¬ 
tunity to develop their gifts. Research into musical 
theory and musical instrument manufacture would be 
subsidised. The theatres and films would constantly 
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commission new music for their new productions. New 
works would be a feature of all national and municipal 
festivals. Composers would not be restricted in any 
way with regard to the matter or style of their com¬ 
positions. The public would be encouraged to criticise 
and the composer to discuss his works with his 
audiences as freely as possible. The development of 
musical activity among amateurs would proceed apace. 
The communally-owned factory and agricultural unit 
would encourage musical groups an\png its workers. 
In addition the townships would develop their own 
musical life in relation to the needs of their particular 
community. Above all, there would berfio falsifying 
regarding the function of music. It would take its 
place as one of the forms of social activity. It would 
play a conscious part in aiding the development of 
socialist society and provide recreation alongside of 
this. The cleft between popular and serious music 
would gradually tend to disappear, though the dis¬ 
tinction between music which accompanied some other 
activity such as dancing and music which was intended 
solely to be played or sung and listened to would prob¬ 
ably remain. The understanding and appreciation of 
the music of earlier periods would certainly grow 
greater than ever before. 

Such conditions are in actual operation in the U.S.S.R. 
at the present time, and are bringing about a musical 
development of an extent and intensity such as the 
world has never known before. 

What, then, can musicians do in present circumstances 
to aid in bringing such conditions about here in Eng¬ 
land? They should work simultaneously along various 
different lines. They should study the political, social 
and economic changes which are the prerequisite of 
the establishment of socialist society. They should join 
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any political or cultural organisation which in their 
opinion is working in the right direction. Among their 
colleagues individually and through their professional 
organisations they should try to make clear the results 
upon music of the present organisation of society and 
the results socialism would have. Most important of 
all, they should place their talents and training at the 
service of working-class music organisations and work 
with them to build up an art which springs from their 
struggle against |the capitalist forces. Let music do its 
part alongside of philosophy to change the world. 
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PRESS, RADIO, AND SOCIAL 
CONSCIOUSNESS 

A FACT OF TO-DAY which IS SO near to us that it is 
hard for us to see it is mass-literacy. Fifty million 
people in Great Britain can read and write. Throughout 
their waking lives they are unceasingly^bombarded with 
words. Moreover, the overwhelming force of this 
bombardment comes principally from two central 
sources: the written word from the newspaper and the 
spoken word from the B.B.C. The listeners are legion, 
but the voices which speak are few. 

This situation has bearings of the highest conse¬ 
quence on the condition of society. As a cultural 
phenomenon it is without precedent. Developing 
mainly over the past thirty years, it is so new and so 
vast a phenomenon that this essay can only tentatively 
survey some of its more immediate aspects. 

“ Speech is as old as consciousness,'* ^wrote Marx. 
“ Speech is practical, real consciousness, existing for 
other people and consequently existing for me. Speech, 
like consciousness, arises from the need, from the neces¬ 
sities of social intercourse." Speech, language, the 
written and spoken word—these, together with customs, 
ceremonies, laws and habits, are forms taken by social 
consciousness at all stages of human development. 

The social consciousness of language has varied in 
the different cultures. For certain tribes in the Pacific 
it is so localised that the people cannot describe the 
way through valleys next door to their own, because 
there are no names for the natural features in it. In 
China, one literary language unites many millions of 
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people, while a multiplicity of colloquial dialects 
divides them. 

If we look at our own culture, we see that the tradi¬ 
tional unifying elements—^for example, the Bible—are 
no longer possessed of their ancient force. A popula¬ 
tion the like of which has never been crowded into so 
small a space now has a new Bible every day, in the 
form of a newspaper. More than that, the voice of 
authority can actually be heard in every home by 
turning a switcht The homogeneity of modem society 
is not founded as in previous cultures on a traditional 
set of texts, whose influence made itself felt over the 
course of centuries. Social homogeneity in our day is 
a function of the Press and the radio; these modern 
mechanisms ensure that everyone should read, and 
everyone should hear, a statement about the world 
which is valid for a day, and only for a day. 

In brief, our social consciousness is distinctive because 
of (i) the number of people, (ii) the number of people 
who can read, (iii) the number of people who read and 
hear the same thing on the same day. 

The Indus4rial Revolution; the Education Act of 
1870; the introduction of wood pulp for the production 
of paper between 1875 and 1885; the foundation of the 
Daily Mail in 1896; the rise of its circulation to nearly 
a million by 1900; these are milestones on the way to 
modem popular journalism. By 1900 also the country 
had already been subjected to fifty years of intensive 
advertising. But it is during the past thirty-seven years 
that the full blast of written and spoken word has been 
let loose on our fifty millions; while to the persuasion 
of the word has been added the persuasion of music 
on the air and of giant pictorial images in colour on 
the advertisement hoardings. Instruction, entertain¬ 
ment, propaganda, advertisement, are blended in mix- 
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tures of varying proportions and efficacy, in such a 
way that it is impossible to disentangle the twisted 
skein. 

The possible ill-effects of this barrage have been 
widely recognised. Even newspaper proprietors have 
denounced it—in all newspapers but their own. Tlje 
conservatively minded have never quite got over their 
disgust at the vulgarisation of that literacy which was 
once the exclusive property of a superior class. The 
liberally minded see perils to their own liberty and to 
the democracy of the masses. The socialist resents the 
domination by big business of the organs of opinion. 
The Press, in fact, is universally criticised,*yet its power 
remains unaffected. 

It is necessary to view the situation both as it is and 
as it is in process of becoming before passing any moral 
judgment. The Industrial Revolution brought mass- 
literacy and that literacy bears the stamp of its origins. 
It is too late now to argue whether industrialism has 
been more of a curse or a blessing to these islands. It 
is with us, and arguments will not stem that irresistible 
tide. The standard of literacy and stanjiard of living 
which have arisen as consequences of industrialism are 
quantitatively higher than previous standards; and in 
any conceivable fixture social transformation, they will 
have to be accepted as the basis of change. To many, 
people, modern education and modern urban life seem 
mixed blessings; economic ‘ progress ’ has brought un¬ 
employment, overcrowding, industrial disease, financial 
crises, threats of world war and revolution in sufficient 
array to make seem puny its housing schemes, health 
schemes, education schemes. What capitalism has 
given with one hand, it has taken away with the other. 
Its colossal productive powers turn out to have been 
linked from the first with equally colossal destructive 
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powers. All the creations of capitalism have to be 
viewed under this double aspect. In common with the 
rest, mass-literacy and its incarnations in the Press and 
radio must be so viewed. 

Social consciousness is founded on the written or 
spoken exchange of information and ideas. Informa¬ 
tion and ideas are provided by the newspapers for mass 
consumption. To take first the ideas: their trans¬ 
mission is notoriously a task of supreme difficulty, and 
it is their comfnon fate to become debased in the 
process of diffusion. But there is no reason why in¬ 
formation should be so debased. The objective fact is 
a far more reliable coin for exchange between people 
than the idea. Yet facts can be distorted, suppressed 
and selected. It is by the distortion, suppression and 
selection of facts that the Press can profoundly modify 
the social consciousness. Many critics have excepted 
from their criticisms of the Press such papers as The 
Times and Manchester Guardian. Yet though here the 
element of distortion is less obvious, a pre-selection of 
the facts to be presented makes these papers automa¬ 
tically the repPresentatives of a class: by selecting only 
facts relevant to that class, they prevent readers from 
attaining social consciousness of other classes. Other 
papers with mass circulations select their facts in order 
-to maintain and increase these circulations. They play 
on certain common states of mind in modern industrial 
Britain: on repressions of sex, on social jealousy, on 
criminal tendencies, etc. By harping on these they play 
a subversive r 61 e. A habit-bound, automatist population 
is continually scourged into vicarious experience of 
what is forbidden them in real life. The immediate 
result may be an increase of apathy, but all the while 
formidable psychological reserves of dissatisfaction are 
piling up. 
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“ The British public seems to cherish to this day a 
childlike faith in the veracity of whatever it sees in 
public print. ‘ I saw it in the paper '—as who should 
say in Holy Writ—is still used as a clinching argument 
in support of statements of the more fantastic sort.’' 
Thus writes George Blake in his pamphlet, The Press 
and the Public, 

In apparent contradiction, A. J. Cummings [The 
Press and a Changing Civilisation), writes as follows: 
“ It is still the fashion to decry the Pr«ss. I do not refer 
to that informed criticism which is as rare as it is 
valuable. I refer rather to the talk that any journalist 
can hear anywhere—in the drawing-room, in the rail¬ 
way train, at the club, on the street corner—among 
people who mask their ignorance of the functions as 
well as the difficulties of the journalistic profession 
with sneers and gibes and the tiresome pretence that 
* if you see it in the newspapers it cannot be true.’ ” 

Both are probably right. People are sceptical about 
the news they read; yet they continue to be influenced 
by it. It is, after all, the only available source of infor¬ 
mation. But the effect of this mixed a^itude towards 
the source of information is peculiar. The newspaper- 
reader is temporarily in the state described by Coleridge 
as a “ willing suspension of disbelief According to 
Coleridge, that is our attitude when we read poetry; a% 
it is also our attitude when we go to a film, or read 
fiction. If we treat news in the same way, it means 
that we regard it not as objective fact, but as poetic 
fact. It also means that when we stop reading it, the 
news ceases to have the same hard, inescapable force 
that the objective fact has; it becomes a poetic memory, 
affecting our feelings but not our actions. Factually, we 
become anaesthetised; the Press has put us in a dream 
world. Facts do continue to percolate through the 
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Press; but the emphasis is not on reality, but on sen¬ 
sation. 

The case for the Press is well stated by Cummings, 
who is at the same time well aware of its shortcomings: 
" If the Daily Mail had not been produced by the 
^rmsworths something very similar must have taken 
its place. A literate nation sooner or later will demand 
a vital and popular Press. The introduction of the 
popular Press, which really gave the working classes 
and the half-educnted news about themselves and their 
own world and about social conditions which they un¬ 
derstood, brought a remarkable change in the intel¬ 
lectual life of«the people by giving them some common 
basis of opinion, some data on which to form collective 
opinions, however false or incomplete such opinions 
might be. 

‘‘ The popular Press did in fact the very opposite of 
what Harmsworth vaguely expected it to do. While it 
covered in its news so wide a range as to excite the 
interest of all classes it did not bring all classes to¬ 
gether; rather it identified classes and made the half¬ 
literate class n^re and not less class-conscious . . 

Even when ostensibly benevolent, capitalism cannot 
help being the bearer of evils; and even when, vice 
versa, it is simply out to win a big circulation, the 
jnewspaper cannot help being a good influence, and 
eventually an influence subversive of itself Though it 
may carry political propaganda and exploiter-class 
advertisement on one page, on another it will print 
the story of a starving unemployed family, simply be¬ 
cause it is a good human story. The class-basis or the 
proprietors determines the politics; the class-basis of 
the readers at least helps to determine the rest of the 
news. 

In a short book called The Press and the Organisa- 
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Hon of Society, first printed in 1922, reprinted in 
1933, Sir Norman An'gell wrote: ‘‘The ultimate case 
against the Press as we know it in the twentieth cen¬ 
tury is this : 

“ In a civilisation increasingly complex and difficult 
to manage, demanding not only a rising level of inte^i- 
gence but of character—the capacity to discipline cer¬ 
tain instincts which, undisciplined, become anti-social 
and destructive—newspapers are compelled for the 
profits which are the condition of their existence, in¬ 
creasingly to appeal to the most easily aroused interests 
of readers; to pander to the instincts and emotions that 
can be most rapidly excited, to the ‘ finfl: ’ instead of 
the ‘ second ’ thought, irrespective of the social out¬ 
come of the tendency or temper thus created. Since 
the most rapidly aroused emotion is often the most 
anti-social, and the first thought, as opposed to the 
second, a prejudice, this competitive process sets up a 
progressive debasement of the public mind and judg¬ 
ment; of that capacity to decide wisely and truly which 
is, in the last resort, the thing upon which the well¬ 
working of society must depend.'’ # 

For Angell the danger of playing on sexual and 
criminal tendencies is the main one; the danger of 
control by vested interests for political ends is sub¬ 
sidiary. Yet these tendencies are only harmful in theifr 
thwarted phase; the restrictions on sex, the social 
miseries and insufficiencies which starve and cramp 
mass capacities, are the real causes of newspaper 
pornography and sensation. I was told on entering a 
Fleet Street newspaper office as a reporter that it would 
be my job to concentrate on “ Sex, Scandal and Crime." 
Behind these three grisly abstractions, I glimpsed the 
afterglow of another trio in whose names much con¬ 
fusion has been wrought: Beauty, Truth and Goodness. 
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Sex, Scandal and Crime are the poetry of modern 
journalism. 

There is justice in Cummings’ case for the Press, as 
in Angell’s against it. Each throws light on a part of 
the dual aspect. But in neither case is the picture com- 
pjjete. It becomes clearer if regarded as the solution in 
practice of a problem of demand and supply. The 
literate mass demands newspapers. The newspaper 
proprietors seek to satisfy the demand. The bulk of 
the literate mass«are working and lower middle class; 
the newspaper proprietors represent a powerful vested 
interest, linked by advertising and other necessities to 
the total capitalist nexus. They therefore try to sell 
the mass a newspaper which satisfies their own require¬ 
ments as well as the requirements of the mass. Every 
newspaper is a compromise between these two aims. In 
addition, the mass is already largely what it has been 
made by the Press and the rest of capitalism. Exactly 
the same situation exists with regard to other com¬ 
modities, for example, soap. The masses need soap; 
the manufacturer supplies soap; but he tries by every 
known method to sell them the soap that it suits him 
to sell them, at his own price. The popular Press,” 
says Cummings, “ is more definitely influenced by the 
claims of the advertiser than its predecessors were by 
jForms of political pressure.” The political pressure is 
exerted too whenever it suits the newspaper proprietor, 
and more important, when it suits his advertisers. 

This brings into focus the point at which the present- 
day service of the Press is glaringly unsatisfactory. 
Owing to the factors we have discussed, the proportion 
of class interests represented in the Press is quite other 
than the proportion of class interests in the population 
of the country. It is a disability which holds for all 
the big-circulation dailies: the Daily Express, Daily 
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Mail, News Chronicle, Daily Herald. The latter is a 
particularly instructive example. To quote once more 
from Mr. Cummings’ essay: '‘Like all the great 
British dailies, the Daily Herald must depend for the 
upkeep of its vast organisation and enormous circula¬ 
tion on the reasonable good will of its advertisers. Since 
all its advertisers are dependent for their existence on 
the continuity of the capitalist system it is scarcely 
likely that they would support a newspaper, however 
tempting a morsel its circulation toight be, which 
sought with all its might to overthrow that system. . . 
The one paper in England which acts upon the opinion 
that advertisers do not matter is the Daily Worker. 
This lively little newspaper, representing the com¬ 
munists, is the only revolutionary organ which has 
kept its head above water.” 

Newspapers which belong to one class are largely 
sold to another class. It is this which makes a big and 
widening breach between present-day supply and de¬ 
mand of newsprint. The full scope of the demand for 
genuine working-class news in this country is difficult 
to estimate, because of the prolonged^effect of the 
other type of news and propaganda on the masses. But 
few would deny that there is potentially an enormous 
demand, which can hardly be satisfied under the 
present social system. If it were not partly satisfied^ 
even by the capitalist newspapers, the circulations of 
these newspapers would immediately fall; but if it were 
satisfied completely, the capitalist system might not 
long survive the shift in social consciousness that 
would result. 

An example of what happens when the factor of 
demand is completely subordinated to the need for 
exerting political pressure is seen in the fate of the 
Press in Nazi Germany. The circulation of the Nazi- 
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fied papers has fallen heavily, and no amount of 
official support and subsidy can enable them to regain 
it. As a result, advertising has shrunk to less than a 
quarter of what it was in 1930. The situation in the 
tJ.S.S.R. is strikingly different, as Mr. Cummings found 
Wjhen he visited Moscow in 1935. “ What I find diffi¬ 
cult to explain adequately,’* he writes, is the fact that, 
while German circulations are becoming negligible, the 
circulations of the Soviet newspapers in all parts of the 
country are rising rapidly. The circulation of Isvestia, 
the leading daily, is over 1,500,000. The circulation of 
Pravda, an almost equally important daily organ, is 
slightly large?. The editor of Isvestia assured me that 
if the quotas of newsprint allotted to these two papers 
were made large enough the circulations of both would 
quickly be more than doubled.” 

In our own country we are in a typically anomalous 
position: the need for big circulations and the need for 
political stability compel a compromise. The skill of 
the modern journalist is devoted to producing a paper 
which will please both its readers and its proprietors. 
This divisionV3f aim is sometimes so marked as to be 
ludicrous—as, for example, when a cartoon by Low 
ridiculing Lord Beaverbrook is juxtaposed to an article 
extolling his policy. The whole art of news-presenta- 
ction therefore becomes an art of sugaring the capitalist 
pill and making it easy to swallow. Thirty years of 
experience have elaborated a technique whereby pro¬ 
paganda is administered in the form of entertainment. 
Like the knight in the Faerie Queen, the reader is first 
stupefied with delectable potions in order to be dis¬ 
armed and delivered up to his enemies. For thirty 
years, the cleverest brains and the readiest pens have 
been set aside for this task in the advertising agencies 
and newspaper offices. The average journalist or copy- 
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writer is a man of more than ordinary intelligence. He 
needs it in his job more than the business executive is 
ever likely to do. He is usually also too intelligent to 
owe more than economic allegiance to his capitalist 
employers. His position is a fascinating one, for he 
must be sufficiently sensitive to mass wishes to prodi|:e 
a formula which will sell his paper or the product of 
his advertiser. The fact that he is selling something 
gives to his work a reality, however lurid, which a 
more abstract or even a more altruisiic approach could 
never attain. The Daily Worker may represent a more 
complete reality than the Daily Express; but the Daily 
Express is in closer touch with reality than the 
Spectator, 

The modern cinema also owes its satisfactory tough¬ 
ness to the fact that it is based on box-office. Its 
badness is preferable to the more nebulous badness of 
bad art, because one can at least see why and whence 
the badness has arisen. The same consideration holds 
in respect of American broadcasting, which is on a 
completely commercial basis and serves as a vehicle for 
advertising. It is also, in part, a criticisncjpof the B.B.C. 
In this country we have banned advertising from the 
air, and set up in its stead an idol of quite illusory 
impartiality. All news, all information, and all ideas 
which come from the B.B.C. must appear to have beeij 
provided by a heavenly benevolence which is as in¬ 
capable of self-interest as of indiscretion. The tone is 
set somewhere between the Children's Newspaper and 
The Times, As far as political impartiality is concerned, 
the illusion is fairly transparent. For all its semi-inde¬ 
pendence, the B.B.C. becomes, in a crisis, a govern¬ 
ment organ. The fact that government officials, and 
not advertisers, pull the strings, gives it a curiously nine¬ 
teenth-century flavour, since government bureaucracy 
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always tends to be behind the times, whereas com¬ 
petent advertising agencies are, if anything, ahead of 
them. 

It is hard to generalise with any safety about so unco¬ 
ordinated a mass of material as that diffused by the 
BJ 3 .C. Here again, however, it would be undialectic to 
suppose that the B.B.C. is unmixed, either as curse or 
blessing. Words used by Cummings in extenuation of 
the Press apply also the B.B.C.: it has '' brought a re¬ 
markable change }n the intellectual life of the people by 
giving them some common basis of opinion, some data 
on which to form collective opinions, however false or 
incomplete such opinions might be But on account 
of the apparent purity of motives governing Broad¬ 
casting House, it all the more desirable that the nature 
of the control there should be as widely realised as 
possible. 

Most of the popular newspapers have been critical 
of the regime at Broadcasting House on the score of 
bureaucracy, amateurism, and dull programmes. Such 
public criticism as that of Mr. Collie Knox in the 
Daily Mail, has probably helped to make officials less 
self-complacent, and has introduced a real element of 
give and take between the producers and consumers 
of radio news and entertainment. Attempts have also 
J)een made to prove that Broadcasting House is the 
headquarters of a conspiracy of ‘ boTos It is en¬ 
couraging to think that all the blue pencils and red 
tape have still left it possible for such accusations as 
these to be made. That they ludicrously misrepresent 
the actual position can easily be shown by analysis 
of the interests and antecedents of the Board of 
Governors. 

George Audit's recently published pamphlet. The 
B*B,C, Exposed, was a first-class summary for mass 
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consumption of the evidence that vested interests are 
at work. Audit makes an excellent point by quoting 
from Sir John Keith’s book, Broadcast over Britain^ 
the following admission: “ The effects of broadcasting 
are subtle and secret. . . . They (the listeners) cannot 
estimate the extent to which they have allowed broad¬ 
casting to colour their opinions or influence their 
thoughts.” In this passage “subtle and secret ” are the 
operative words. Their meaning is immediately clear 
to the expert copy-writer, who knows that the best 
propaganda for the product he is selling is concealed 
propaganda, or propaganda disguised as entertainment. 
Instead of the newspaper stimulus of seK-appeal and 
crime, the B.B.C. relies on soft music and polite back- 
chat to sell the works. Baldwin speaks to the nation 
between a variety show and a Wurlitzer organ. Above 
all, a veneer of suburban gentility is the essence of 
B.B.C. sales-talk. And, of course, the B.B.C. always 
gives both sides—or was supposed to do, until William 
Ferrie called the bluff in the following memorable 
words on March 5, 1934. “ Last week a big employer 
of labour. Sir Herbert Austin, gave a about the 
British working man, and I have been invited to say 
what I think about the British worker. I am a work¬ 
ing man myself, but what I wanted to tell you has 
been so censored and altered and cut up by the B.B.C.. 
that I consider it impossible for me to give a talk with¬ 
out it being a travesty’ of the British working class. I, 
therefore, protest against the censorship of the B.B.C., 
and will give the talk instead to the Press.” 

Sex, scandal, and crime are eliminated from B.B.C. 
programmes. The man who interrupted a variety 
broadcast with a cry of “ Mrs. Simpson ” was voicing 
the desire of millions of listeners to break down official 
reticence. That reticence was broken once and for all 
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by the Daily Mirror headline which astonished London 
on December 3, 1936: 

' THE KING WANTS TO MARRY MRS. SIMPSON: 

CABINET ADVISES ‘ NO ’ 

No amount of negative advice from cabinets or 
rflxhbishops could nullify the effect of that openly ex¬ 
pressed wish. Millions saw the emergence of their own 
thwarted and concealed desires. The possibility was no 
sooner revealed than it was overclouded again, first by 
the abdication, fhen by the heavy words of an arch¬ 
bishop Silence is best The tide of repression had 
come flooding back. 

Fourteen months as a reporter taught me to under¬ 
stand the queer poetry of the newspaper and the 
advertisement hoarding, and not to dismiss it simply 
because it is sensational and vulgar. Many critics of 
these things are critics only because they are snobs. 
They forget that there is a second element in them 
besides the sordid interest of newspaper-owner or 
advertiser: the element of the mass-wish. The best 
sub-editors and layout men are dominated by the mass- 
wish not on^ consciously, but unconsciously as well. 
For one thing, they have not the time very often to 
think out exactly what it is they are doing when they 
make up a page for the press. All they know is that 
their livelihood depends on their turning out a good 
page, which is to say the page that the public wants. 
The newspaper and the hoarding therefore serve as 
vehicles for the expression of the unconscious fears and 
wishes of the mass. It is easy to illustrate this with 
examples from the picture-pages of such papers as the 
Daily Express and Daily Mirror. Here I must be con¬ 
tent to ask my readers to look at such picture-pages 
with an eye to my suggestion, 
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In dealing with its material of criminal and sexual 
passion, the News of the World, with its steadjr cir¬ 
culation of three millions, is content to give a simple 
chronicle, in a style that seems quite old-fashioned in 
its sedateness, of police-court proceedings and findings. 
The poetry is in the crime, or rather in the passion, 
to paraphrase Wilfred Owen. Other newspapers and 
their own poetry—which is known as the newspaper’s 
' style Every paper on the Street has its own peculiar 
and individual ‘ style ’, which the pewcomer has to 
learn. It is liable to strange fluctuations. Thus for a 
period a fiat may go forth that every story is to be a 
happy story, regardless of whether it is suicide or a 
romance; in each case a happy ' angle ’ has to be found 
and fitted. Then policy may change and a second in¬ 
junction go forth: there is to be a sob in every line. 
As in other kinds of poetry, it is difficult to formulate 
fixed rules for guidance in writing newspaper stories. 
One thing I learnt: any story which offered or appeared 
to offer its readers ‘ something for nothing ’ was sure 
to be a success. 

A story which seemed to me to fulfil ay the require¬ 
ments of popular poetry was the story of the Human 
Mole, which was to be found in the Daily Mirror of 
October 26, 1936. It was as follows: 

" All day he sits huddled up in an old potting-shecf 
in the Arboretum here—his secret retreat in a public 
park in the heart of Nottingham. 

“ All night he sleeps, trussed up in old raincoats and 
newspapers, between the roots of a tree in the forest. 

‘‘ He is the human mole. He speaks to no one. For 
nearly two years he has lived the life of a nomad, 
shunning human society. 

And he does it so well that, although he is sur- 
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rounded by houses and buses and cinemas, few people 
have ever seen him. To most he is just a legend of 
‘ The Old Man of the Forest.' 

He is always washed and clean-shaven; his boots 
are always thick-soled and shining. He scorns alms 
^ and help. 

To-day I traced him down to his old potting-shed. 

“ Summers is his name. He is an old soldier who 
has travelled most of the world, and was discharged 
with a disabili^-y pension. He had saved money to 
exploit an invention he had spent twenty years in 
perfecting. Then: 

“ ' For aKime I wandered about in lodgings. Then 
I decided to exploit my invention. I needed more 
money, so I put the idea before a millionaire. 

' He was impressed; said he would help me. But 
when I got home he sent a man to try to trick me into 
telling my secret. 

* I swore that if my discovery was to be developed 
I would do it myself, without anyone's help.' 

His eyes shone and his voice rang as he added: 

' And I m^an it—^no one but me shall get the honour 
of my invention. I have burned all my books. The 
secret is now in my brain, and if I die first . . .' 

‘‘ He has set himself to live in utter poverty so that 
^ he can save the rest of his pension and one day launch 
his scheme." 

In this story the style and content are not only 
poetic, but have certain affinities with poetic tradition. 
It is given its peculiar force by the introduction of 
certain elements of unmistakable reality—the potting- 
shed ‘‘ in the heart of Nottingham ", the newspapers 
in which the Mole wraps himself at night, and his 
thick-soled boots. Connecting the real world with this 
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world of poetic fantasy is the Reporter, the anonymous 
and impersonal * I ’ who tells the story : 

“ To-day I traced him down to his old potting-shed.’’ 
Reporter, sub-editor, photographer, caption-writer—a 
whole corps of experts—collaborate to produce the 
final effect, in which personal creation is at its miiy- 
mum. In my view, the mass-produced character of the 
modern newspaper is its supreme virtue, and it is for 
that reason that, clearly as I recognise the defects and 
abuses of the Press, I have yet thougjit it necessary to 
point out features in it which, though still inchoate 
and obscure, may emerge more triumphantly when the 
literate mass is free to express its wishes i^ action. 
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Educated at London University and Oxford. He began 
ai a philosopher and turned psychologist. He studied 
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which, he fetls, is neglected in England. 



PSYCHOLOGY AND MARXISM 

T he TERM ‘Psychology ’ covers a number of theo:^es 
and activities, but as a topic which causes a quick¬ 
ening of interest in the averagely world-weary face 
under capitalist conditions it means only one thing—a 
system of mental healing connected with Freud and 
with Sex. Academically speaking, this is a mistake, be¬ 
cause the Freudian theory arose out of clinical practice, 
and it would be difficult to show a dirget connection 
between it and the main body of psychological thought, 
of Mental Philosophy as it is still called in Oxford, the 
home of philosophic Idealism. 

What is significant is that the study of the mind 
should so widely imply the study of mental and emo¬ 
tional disharmony. This has, of course, at all times been 
a fascinating topic if we can judge from literature. The 
Elizabethan drama, which appealed to all classes, would 
have been very different without the sf^ctacle of the 
Fool and of the strong and sensitive driven to madness. 
But though we may have changed in becoming less 
fatalistic, in having a less static view of society, and in 
keeping more exact records, it seems clear, even from 
our own records, that the problem of mental disorder 
has become more pressing, at least in Western society. 
It is quite certain that actual insanity has been in¬ 
creasing in Europe and the United States ever since 
statistics were first taken. They are perhaps rather more 
sociologically minded in the United States and keep 
better statistics, from which we can cull the fact that in 
the State of New York alone there is an annual net 
increase of 1891 patients in mental hospitals. In 1934, 
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when New York had some sixteen State hospitals for the 
insane, it was estimated that it would be necessary for 
the State to construct a new hospital every two years, to 
keep abreast of the increase. For ourselves, we can state 
that feeble-mindedness, which seems to be affected by 
pi^^-natal malnutrition, has increased in some of the 
distressed areas which were investigated by a Commis¬ 
sion a few years back. 

It is easier, of course, to establish statistical conclusions 
where mental disorder approaches the socially intoler¬ 
able, as with actual insanity or feeble-mindedness, but 
there is a large number of disorders in between, which 
have not the^advantage of being registrable like small¬ 
pox, and may range in severity between ‘ nerves ' and 
complete incapacitation for normal life. These may take 
a more or less physical form, and in so far as they do, it 
is likely that they will be treated by a more or less 
physiological approach. I say more or less, because it is 
a commonplace that the physician's psychological ap¬ 
proach to his patient is almost as important. And it has 
been estimated that 40-60 per cent of the ailments for 
which physicfttns are consulted are essentially mental in 
character. 

In many of the more obviously ‘ nervous' disorders, 
especially in the sort that used to be lumped together as 
neurasthenia, the physician has to depend on the suf¬ 
ferer's own account of his symptoms, even for the main 
confirmation of the fact that he is really ill. Often he 
does not regard himself as precisely ill. The commonest 
description of such trouble is '' exhaustion through over¬ 
work". A broken heart is perhaps not so popular a 
factor as it used to be. But we can say that the sufferer 
usually feels that the pressure of ineluctable social con¬ 
ditions is at least in part responsible for his suffering. He 
feels, however dimly, that the world is too much for 
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him. His world, however, in so far as he can be per- 
puaded to give an account of it, may be relatively private 
and bear little resemblance to the world described from 
their own angle by those who are nearest to him. The 
colour of his spectacles is peculiar. If he gave an account 
of his symptoms to a psycho-analyst and to a Marxist, 
the psycho-analyst would try to appreciate the colour of 
the picture, the Marxist would be more concerned to 
know why and how the picture came to be drawn at all. 
The psycho-analyst would see him as ^ personality, the 
Marxist more as a piece of objective conditioning, some¬ 
body in a class, a job, a sexual relation. The Marxist 
would agree that the world as we have made it under 
capitalism may indeed be too much for anybody who is 
not going to preoccupy himself with changing the 
world. The psychologist discerns another factor. The 
individual is not only in conflict with society, but is in 
conflict with himself, and till this intrapsychic conflict is 
solved, the volition and energy to take part in social 
change will in any case be largely lacking. Both psycho¬ 
logist and Marxist accept the fact of anxiety as widely 
characterising our civilisation. And indeecifthere can be 
little argument about this. The face of civilisation in 
repose, that is, when it is not bent upon some urgent 
practical task, is usually pretty restless—the crowds 
strolling in the streets, the men hanging round the; 
Labour Exchange, the queues at the cinema, the subur¬ 
ban woman at her window—these faces set easily into 
the lines of habitual anxiety. Moreover, anxieties are 
the easiest things to multiply, as one can see from the 
advertisements. It is a significant fact that you can sell 
your commodities more readily by making people afraid 
not to buy them than by making them worth buying. 
The whole accent is upon the fear of being ill, of not 
making good, of dying without due provision for the 
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family, of lacking sex-appeal, or of social disgrace which 
only some chemical ritual can exorcise. Fear seems to 
be one of the most easily roused and easily sustained of 
human emotions, and governments sell themselves as 
armament-mongers, very much like the ordinary com- 
i^^iercial advertiser, by appealing to it. For if not all the 
people are afraid all of the time, it is certain that all of 
them will be some of the time, for themselves or their 
dependants, identification being readier in the case of 
fear than perhaQjS any other emotion, as one can see 
from crowds in a panic. 

All this argues a false sense of values. The question 
philosophicq|[y between the Marxist and the psycho¬ 
logist, is how far this false sense of values is a human 
necessity, how far we can talk about human nature, and 
how far it is the result of education and social condition¬ 
ing. The Marxist does not believe in an unchanging 
* human nature The psychologist has most of litera¬ 
ture on his side. The literary artist tends to assume that 
there are some eternal principles in human psychology 
which are somehow a touchstone of the merit of his 
work and wkich will justify him in the future if not in 
the present. But literature has been largely the produc¬ 
tion of a special class. On the whole, the literature which 
has given conscious expression to the concept of 
/ human nature' has been the product of a class which 
has freed itself by luck, skill or patronage from the 
ordinary conditions of co-operative labour—which was 
able to adopt the idea of leisure as the norm of life. The 
Marxist studies men in their relations of necessity, the 
medical psychologist from a point of view which is an 
extension of literature—over the field where they appear 
to have a certain freedom, their own account of their 
imaginative life. He regards the problem as intrapsychic 
and therefore tends to isolate his patient during analysis, 
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from social rules and from behaviour which shapes itself 
to a social end. The question of his patient’s social con¬ 
ditions, of how he grew to be as he is, is mainly interest¬ 
ing to him in the patient’s own picture. 

Now there is nothing particularly alien to Marxist 
thought in the idea that people do have a fantastic lije 
which may be a source of conflict and genuine distress 
and illness. But the Marxist is suspicious of psycho¬ 
analysis, for instance, in the order of human needs 
which it attempts to establish, in its*hypostatised and 
almost mystical use of certain mental categories which 
are useful as labels—the Unconscious, the Libido, and so 
on—and in its static use of certain othei^ social ones, 
such as the Family, which to the Marxist are historical 
and dynamic. The Marxist recognises the importance of 
the two great human needs of production and repro¬ 
duction, of satisfying hunger and love. But in the 
Freudian theory most of the stress is laid upon the 
second, and little or none upon the first. Freud found a 
sexual factor was prominent in all the cases of hysteria 
which he worked on by hypnotic suggestion, with 
Charcot at La Salpetriere. He afterwards ftctended this 
observation to all the cases of so-called neurasthenia 
which came to him in general practice. Briefly the 
patient was in every case suffering from fear and guilt 
which could be traced to repressed memories. Thes^ 
memories related to events or fantasies which belonged 
to infancy, before the full self-consciousness was formed. 
The process of cure consisted in liberating these memo¬ 
ries into full consciousness and so discharging the painful 
emotions which were associated with them. This is done 
by free association under the physician’s guidance. The 
patient must talk about anything that comes into his 
mind, and this is the only rule to be observed. Resist¬ 
ances, however, are always encountered. In various ways, 
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direct or indirect, the patient shows his unwillingness to 
talk. Freud found that these resistances centred round 
early wishes or fantasies, directed towards the parents or 
other important childhood-figures, which were always 
sexual. Upon these observations he built his theory of 
tjne Oedipus Complex, that every mortal man was in the 
position of Oedipus in the Greek myth. He had as an 
infant wished to slay his father and marry his mother. 
The fear and guilt surrounding these early ‘sexuaU 
wishes, Freud m^kes responsible for the ‘amnesia' of 
early childhood, the fact that we have normally no recol¬ 
lection of our earliest and presumably our most vivid 
experiences, ^nd for most later neurotic outbreaks. 

Now even though the Marxist admits that grave 
sexual disharmony is likely to characterise capitalist 
civilisation, with its false attitude towards women, mar¬ 
riage, and family relations, and that this attitude is liable 
to be fostered by all our circumstances, from infancy 
upwards, he will still insist that for the great mass of 
humanity, another factor is more important. Of the 
fundamental needs of hunger and love, the analytical 
schools seen^ to recognise only the significance of love. 
Why should a habit of anxiety in later life be tracked 
necessarily to the infant’s feeling that it lacked love, or 
that it suffered frustration of immature sexual urges? 
^Whatever the individual baby feels about the presence 
oroabsence of the security of a loving, protective parent, 
it is quite certain that a large number of them have 
suffered from lack of nourishment, without the adult’s 
capacity to take a critical view of the situation. It is 
common knowledge that throughout history a large 
mass of humanity, in developing from childhood to 
adolescence, has no comfortable security as to where its 
next meal is coming from. And this is enough to en¬ 
gender anxiety in anyone. Anxiety about sex and love, 
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even in its poetic expression or the ideal romantic sense 
we have understood in Europe, is largely the creation of 
a class which did not have to bother much about hunger. 
It may not be fantastic to suggest that a class which 
has no genuine co-operative relation with the whole 
of productive mankind may transfer its anxiety db 
the problem of love, simply because it knows that it 
exists in a false and childish parasitism, that it has not 
earned love and the gratification of its other basic 
need. • 

This overweighting of the love factor characterises 
Adler less than the other schools. According to him, a 
human being needs a threefold establishment of himself, 
in love, work and social relations, in order to secure 
psychological harmony. But Adler tends to underesti¬ 
mate if anything the importance of the sexual factor, 
and his theory is to some extent to be accounted for as 
a recoil from the pan-sexuality of Freud. Moreover, he 
tries to account for humanity’s emotional driving-power 
by a concept that is as easy to overwork as Freud’s, that 
of superiority striving. Every human being, says Adler, 
is impressed in childhood with the sense df his own in¬ 
feriority to the forces and people surrounding him. He 
spends the rest of his life in all his activity trying on 
various levels to compensate for this feeling. Adler is a 
socialist and sees, of course, that this striving may b^ 
more or less socially useful. But he does not seem to see 
that it may be the social ideal itself (especially in 
America, where he lectures and practises) that accounts 
for the feeling of necessity that underlies such striving, 
and that in parts of the world where the competitive 
ideal of capitalism has not penetrated or has been re¬ 
nounced, the urge may lose much of its significance as a 
driving-force. Adler lays so much stress on the need for 
social contribution and the power of social conditioning 
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that he is illogical in not counselling all his patients, 
when they are cured, to work for revolution. 

Then, from certain of the categories which Freud in 
particular uses to describe the mind, the Marxist has 
reason to suppose that the philosophical basis of the 
jfeialytical schools is actually opposed to dialectical 
materialism. Freud holds that the part of the mind's 
activity which is conscious is relatively small. Some of 
its activity is, as it were, held in reserve—it is latent or 
pre-conscious, as he would say. This is a common obser¬ 
vation now, with which few people would quarrel. The 
rest of it is ‘ unconscious '; either it has never been 
conscious on there is a barrier to prevent it becoming 
conscious, which cannot be removed naturally, but only 
by a special technique (which consists in the freeing of 
association under the guidance of another person, of 
superior knowledge, experience and authority in these 
matters). The ‘Unconscious' is then the sum of the 
‘repressed' contents of the mind. It is, strictly speak¬ 
ing, that which is discovered by analysis. 

It is clear that Freud thinks too topographically of the 
mind. “ ThV mind is its own place " indeed, for Freud. 
Some of these entities have been criticised by former 
followers, such as Adler and Jung, but they all to some 
extent suffer from the same defect. They do not consider 
<the mind sufficiently in relation to actual circumstances. 
Adler and Jung both depose the Freudian sexuality, but 
each substitutes the primacy of another specific ‘ urge', 
Adler his superiority-striving and Jung his concept of 
the Libido, an undifferentiated psychic force which ex¬ 
presses itself in sex and all other creative activities. Jung 
indeed makes an even larger place out of the mind 
than Freud, and peoples it with even vaguer personifica¬ 
tions. 

It may be that such anthropomorphism, with the in- 
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tolerable variety that it allows, may account for the dis¬ 
unity of theory which psychology presents to the world. 
But this disunity, coupled with the fact that it is per¬ 
fectly possible for each of the analytical schools to obtain 
successful cures in spite of their discordant theories, does 
nothing to diminish the suspicion of the Marxist, t(| 
whom the unity of theory and practice is essential. 
While he does not ignore the actual practical results that 
have been obtained, because the world outlook of dialec¬ 
tical materialism must include all genuine scientific 
achievement, he will ask whether it is genuinely scien¬ 
tific to conceive of the mind in such exclusively mental 
terms, and whether the disagreement l^tween the 
analytical schools does not in fact represent a much 
deeper conflict, whether their philosophical approach 
does not maintain itself simply by ignoring the fact that 
man is at all times a social animal. The philosophical 
outlook of Freud and those who have not rid themselves 
of his anthropomorphic topographical conception of the 
mind, is haunted by the ghost of freedom in the old 
theological sense. It is not such a far cry from being in 
the power of the Unconscious to being m tile hands of 
the living god, if we think of the Unconscious as a 
reservoir of purely psychic urges. Freud and the schools 
that have derived and developed from him lay all the 
stress on vertical conditioning, on the individual as a 
member of the human race, while even the family is 
conceived more as a natural emotional pattern of father, 
mother, sisters and brothers, than as a structure with 
economic foundations, related to a period of civilisation. 
The three leading schools, in fact, have no common 
basis of agreement as to the purpose of life, or in their 
special case as to the purpose of psychological cure— 
what type of individual they think it is socially worth 
while to produce. Thus Adler, though he speaks as a 
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socialist, seems to expect to create a society out of an 
aggregate of harmonious individual lives. Jung, harking 
back to the old religious values, suggests that culturd 
ideals are somehow innate, not acquired in reaction to 
society, and have only to be released in the individual 
^y the therapeutic process. In his later work he is be¬ 
coming increasingly mystical and has such a tender 
regard for primitive thought-processes that he casts some 
doubt upon our normal views of cause and effect. Freud 
also looks upon our civilisation and sees that it is bad, 
but has no particular alternative to offer. None of them, 
in written works, thinks primarily in terms of removing 
irrational social pressure—in fact, they have less to offer 
us than moist of the liberal-minded organisations of 
eugenists, sexologists, and so forth. And this may be 
the chief point. 

It may be that in so far as they ignore the sociological 
premiss, that all the analytical theories are falsely 
founded. By the sociological premiss, I mean not only 
that man is obliged to live socially, but that society itself 
is always changing. The human being has not only to 
adapt his iveds, he has the capacity to help change the 
conditions that unnecessarily warp their expression. He 
does not really have to live up to some abstract concep¬ 
tion of human nature, but he learns about human 
nature in action, by becoming human. It is because of 
'“t^eir exaggerated attention to certain special forms of 
irrational pressure upon the individual that it is not 
possible at present to incorporate the theories of the 
psycho-therapists into the dialectical approach. Freud, 
stressing the sexual need, Jung, stressing the religious 
need, have not been able to see that they are generalising, 
about the natural conduct of an animal they have only 
been able to study in captivity. Even Adler, with all the 
stress on the superiority-striving of the individual, has 
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failed to see that this ideal gets its emotional force from 
our hothouse family conditions under capitalism, which 
provide no natural transition to the wider and freer 
ideal of a community life outside. 

The psycho-therapists are themselves animals in cap¬ 
tivity. Not all of them have awarded themselves thejr 
own passport to freedom, by being analysed. They have 
incomes to make, social and professional position to 
maintain, investments to worry about, and doubtless 
fantastic conflicts, the products of their relative social 
isolation, to reduce. Their approach Is very much like 
that of Rousseau—man is born free and everywhere he 
is in chains. The revolutionary approach, on the con¬ 
trary, is rather—man under capitalism is botn in chains, 
a member of a class that necessarily warps his human 
outlook, a victim of traditional prejudice. Let us strike 
off the chains and see what he is really like. It may be 
that many of the problems which have obsessed him 
through the ages will be seen to be fantastic, and not 
really inherent in ‘ human nature There can be little 
doubt that the direct revolutionary approach has already 
proved itself in the one country where thg> experiment 
has been tried, and that better results have already been 
achieved in twenty years than in all the time we have 
been giving to the purely psychological consideration of 
our problems in Europe and America. The rate of inci¬ 
dence of neurosis, psychosis, and feeble-mindedness^ i? 
rising in Europe and America, and has risen every year 
since statistics were kept. In the Soviet Union it seems 
to be falling. When the hospital accommodation for the 
new cities was planned the number of beds required for 
mental patients was allowed for on the recognised system 
of calculation. It was reasonable to expect a fairly large 
proportion of such cases, because there was to be an 
influx of illiterate peasants turned worker, and the 
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probability of strain and maladjustment was high. But 
the beds have largely remained empty. 

In 1934, Dr. Rosenstein, of the Moscow Institute of 
Mental Hygiene, could not find a case of manic- 
depressive insanity to show to his students, after three 
Haonths' search; this would be inconceivable in Europe 
or America. Prostitution and alcoholism are both being 
rapidly ‘ liquidated These two are a specially interest¬ 
ing problem. There are two opposing points of view 
about them in Europe; one we will call ‘ economic the 
other ‘ psychological The first of these says rightly 
that women take to prostitution and men and women to 
drink, on the whole, because they are exploited; the 
second that fhey do so to some degree because they want 
to, that however you may improve their social oppor¬ 
tunities, there is something in human nature that makes 
drink and prostitution necessary. It has been left to the 
Marxist to find a common ground for this antagonism. 
There is an economic factor and there is a psychological 
one. You restore both the possibility and the will to live, 
to your prostitute and your alcoholic, by giving them 
something t?) live for. All your activity in treating this 
and any problem may be conceived in terms of material 
day-to-day struggle, but all the stress is laid continually 
upon a change in values. And this is perhaps the vital 
distinction between Marxism and all other schemes of 
changing the world. Most of the others, including Social 
Credit, Rooseveltism, and Social Democracy, are much 
more determinedly materialistic ” than Marxism. They 
claim to get what they can in the way of redistribution 
of the world’s products, from minute to minute. Marx¬ 
ism is the only one which puts a valid social ideal first, 
which is therefore actively psycho-therapeutic the whole 
time. 

If the Russians have been able to achieve more than 
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ourselves, it is because their approach to the problem is 
simple, coherent, and logical. They do not think depart- 
mentally of human nature or of any other problem. 
They are already able to treat the criminal *psycholo« 
gically *, that is, by presenting him with the same intel¬ 
ligible social ideal as everybody else, while we are stil 
painfully climbing out of the attitude of mind in which 
we regarded the mental patient as a kind of criminal. It 
is true that Philippe Pinel struck off the chains of the 
madmen imprisoned at La Bicetre, as^far back as 1792. 
Till that date their treatment had been completely 
brutal. Demoniacal possession was the favourite expla¬ 
nation, and social responsibility had express^ itself only 
under the guidance of a sense of sin. It is true that the 
secular habit of mind has grown since then, that the 
various movements for social reform have obliged us to 
think more in terms of maladaptation and less in terms 
of morally lost classes. Psychological medicine, in so far 
as it teaches us to dissociate the sense of sin from a 
number of facts, the fact that we have sexual lives and 
the fact that people go mad or commit crimes—in so far 
as it teaches us to view some of our social pi^blems with 
relative emotional freedom, is effecting a considerable 
service. But the mass effect is slow, and the thought of 
the psycho-therapists themselves tends to suffer from a 
theological hangover, in the form of an unsocialised atti^ 
tude towards the sense of guilt. Freud, for instance, has 
never paid sufficient attention to the simple fact that 
neurotic* patients must to some extent be haunted by a 
social conscience in a wider and more current sense than 
the retrogressive Oedipal one that he allows. 

Under capitalist conditions, we are all of us from birth 
presented with a set of false, often contradictory, and 
often impossible social ideals—^brotherly love, nice be¬ 
haviour, sexual purity, respect towards our parents as 
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such and not as fellow human beings, the importance of 
getting on, no matter where to. The family and the 
school, with no necessary co-ordination between them, 
are responsible for whatever social ideals we acquire. 
Their ideals of conduct and belief, so often meaningless, 
have so often to be inculcated hj punishment that it is 
no wonder that we continue, in adult life, to think 
childishly, in terms of rewards and punishments, and to 
project our own deeply rooted sense of anxiety and guilt 
upon other peoj^e and classes and nations whom we 
imagine or hope to be weaker or inferior. We are, in 
short, always trying to rid ourselves of our painful sense 
of guilt anc^esponsibility by visiting it elsewhere. Hence 
the psychological value of capital punishment, flogging, 
nationalist feeling, and such concepts as ‘ unemployable * 
or the ‘ colour problem 

We have the deepest possible urge, under our con¬ 
ditions, to conceive of all our problems childishly, that 
is, always with a vague unconscious reference to the 
warped social ideals which corrupted us in our nursery 
or schoolroom—ideals which we have all some emotional 
tendency t( 5 -confuse with the laws of nature, however 
much we may think we have corrected them in adult 
experience. The most useful aspect of psychological 
medicine may prove to be the treatment of children, 
^and many psychologists are beginning to look on this as 
the most valuable contribution they can make to the 
social problem. There are a number of Child Guidance 
Clinics in this country where some interesting work is 
being done by the play techniques of Melanie Klein and 
others. Here play under observation, but otherwise free 
within very wide limits, works out the problems of the 
child, releasing his repressed fantasies and fears, much as 
the adult's problems are worked out verbally during 
analysis. But the clinics which are the only point of 
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contact between the analysts and the poorer classes have 
huge waiting lists as far as adults are concerned, and in 
any case both adults and children have often to revert to 
intolerable social conditions. 

"Follow-up' inquiries after five or six years show a 
surprisingly large percentage of " curesbut the sociaR 
worker who makes these inquiries has the opportunity of 
examining the concrete social surroundings of the 
former patient, and of seeing precisely how meaningless 
the conception of " cure' may be. Th^ patient has prob¬ 
ably grown up to a capacity of hanging on by his teeth, 
which is not much less than that of the more robust 
members of his social class. 

Even so, psycho-therapists are clearly on the right 
lines in teaching us to look for the causes of maladjust¬ 
ment, mental disease and delinquency in early life, and 
it is so much to the good that their efforts are being 
slowly recognised with a resultant beginning of co¬ 
operation among the institutions concerned—the home, 
the school, and the magistrate's court. But if the two 
principles involved, of influencing early education and 
of social co-operation, are good, it is clear tfiat we want 
more of them. If they are essential to the full human 
life of the individual, it is obvious that the social system 
which impedes their application must give way. In the 
Soviet Union, where they are building socialism, thes^ 
principles have been seen to be essential, and there is tio 
limit to their operation. Socialist psycho-therapy is the 
only one that begins before the birth of the child, and 
accepts children as a social, not merely as an individual, 
responsibility. Psychologically, perhaps the most impor¬ 
tant aspect of socialism is its treatment of women, as it 
is certainly one of the most striking oppositions between 
fascism and communism. Women have throughout 
history been an oppressed and exploited class. In re- 
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moving all unnatural restrictions upon their equality, 
the Soviet Union is in practice trying to smoke neurosis 
out of its nest. The individual potentially healthy or 
potentially neurotic, on being born, goes straight into 
the hands of women. The relation of the child to its 
Another will largely settle its psychic predispositions. She 
will colour its view of its environment for ever. Under 
socialism, we have the possibility of finding out and 
establishing quite clearly and consciously, for the first 
time in history, spme general conclusions as to what the 
real woman is like—real, considered both objectively and 
subjectively, for while she is educated as a responsible 
human beii^g, her personal and emotional life, which is 
vitally important to her and in which she can be highly 
creative, is free from economic conditioning. At least we 
can say that the Soviet attitude is, for the first time in 
history, realistic and experimental. 

It is because the feminists were not sufficiently realistic 
in their understanding of women, because they came to 
no sound conclusions as to the kind of freedom it was 
worth working for, that the movement has been side¬ 
tracked intc^merely parliamentary channels and subser¬ 
vience to a vague democratic ideal, and has, with demo¬ 
cracy, suffered collapse in the fascist countries. Children 
are a commodity to fascism, and women, as much or 
piore than other producers, must be prevented from 
criticism, on the basis of their own real experience, of 
the ideals of destruction and profit, to which their pro¬ 
duction is to be directed. Psychologically we might 
describe fascism as a systematised ‘ masculine protest 
The false distribution and use of power in the economic 
sphere favours the false distribution and use of power in 
the psychic sphere, and then the community is ripe for 
the systematised fantasy of fascism. It is by no means 
insignificant that recognisable pathological types rise to 
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power under fascism—the exaggerated he-man, the 
homosexual, Hitler the hysteric, the Goerings, Musso- 
linis, and Rohms. It is hard to believe that anyone with 
a normal and balanced sex-life could be an ardent 
fascist. 

It is also interesting to see that the practice of psycho¬ 
analysis is becoming increasingly difficult in Nazi Ger¬ 
many. This is partly because a great many psycho¬ 
analysts are Jews, but this applies to most professions in 
Germany. A more important reason^ is that there is a 
necessary conflict between the requirements of the 
Gestapo and the professional secrecy involved in the 
practice of psycho-analysis. On the other l^nd, it is be¬ 
coming increasingly possible to practise psycho-analysis 
in the Soviet Union, and Soviet practitioners have re¬ 
newed their membership of the Institute of Psycho¬ 
analysis, which was dropped in 1929. 

This shows that Marxism is able to include all genuine 
scientific investigation in its description of the world, 
but it would be a mistake to underestimate the profound 
difference between the Marxist and the psychological 
approaches to the social problem. Thougn the psycho¬ 
therapists can certainly co-operate valuably in the slow 
social change that may be possible under capitalism, 
their results are as precarious as anything else that may 
be similarly achieved; and while they ignore the nece.^- 
sity of fundamental social change, their sociological 
efforts, apart from their clinical work, are apt to appear 
vague and hardly serious. Edward Glover, for instance, 
a leading English Freudian, in wireless talks and papers, 
contributes to the problem of peace the suggestion, 
meant possibly fantastically but certainly not facetiously, 
that there should be a dictatorship of psychologists. The 
Marxist approach, on the other hand, is co-ordinated, 
depends on a realistic and unified philosophy, and need 
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reject only what is contradictory. The only important 
psychological principle involved is the general one that a 
child born under socialism is welcomed as a member of 
a community, with all that that involves. There is no 
inherent handicap of race, class, or sex, and no contra- 
Action or indeed marked transition between the values 
of childhood and of adult community life. 
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SCIENCE AND CIVILISATION 


T O THE QUESTION, What is science? ” many differ¬ 
ent answers could be made. To some, perhaps the 
majority, science represents an abstruse body of know¬ 
ledge, to do with things not immediately connected 
with life. The scientist is one who possesses this know¬ 
ledge and has therefore an unexplained power of con¬ 
trolling natural forces. Many are almost aware that 
science is more than this; that the body of knowledge 
which it represents is one which is continually growing 
in extent and detail through the activities of the special 
caste of scientists. They think of science as the pro¬ 
cesses of getting to understand the universe and of 
approaching nearer the contemplation of the real truth 
about it. This latter view is common in many exposi¬ 
tions of science and statements by the most eminent 
scientists, but it is one that has little popularity among 
active scientists. To them science appears as a day-to- 
day activity in the laboratory or in the field in which 
the manipulation and transformation of material needs 
is always going hand-in-hand with the forming of ex¬ 
planations and theories which merely serve as a kind 
of shorthand for more effective and accurate experi¬ 
mentation. Lastly, science appears to those who pay 
for scientists—the politicians or industrialists—as a new, 
somewhat risky, but occasionally highly profitable way 
of improving production and cutting costs. Science is 
a commodity which it may or may not pay to buy 
according to the circumstances. 

Now all these views contain a certain element of 
truth. They are different perspectives of something 
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which none of them can adequately determine. If we 
are to see science as a whole we must look at it from a 
wider point of view, against the background of the 
history of civilisation. There science appears as a form 
0 ^ human activity which in the last few centuries has 
been responsible for a major transformation of human 
society. Since man in the first great transformation 
ceased to be an animal and became a social unit with 
the continuity of family and tribal life and the possi¬ 
bility of passing on ways of doing things from genera¬ 
tion to generation, there have only been two such 
revolutions. The first was the great change brought 
about by the introduction of agriculture, and with it 
the other major techniques: pottery, textiles and metal 
work. This may properly be called, because of the 
social changes it brought about, particularly the for¬ 
mation of cities and states, the beginning of civilisa¬ 
tion. The agents that brought these changes about are 
still obscure to us, they may well have been largely the 
development of Stone Age techniques under the im¬ 
petus of cl^pnged climatic conditions. But whatever 
they were they were not anything we should recognise 
as science. 

The second great change is the one in which we are 
at present involved and which we are beginning to 
»ealise is still only in its first stages. We have called it 
thd industrial revolution, but that is simply because it 
was in industry that its effects were first felt, because 
there crude mechanical power and simple ingenuity 
could most easily be applied. But the transformation is 
passing from industry to every other aspect of human 
activities; to agriculture, to medicine, to social forms. 
The insecurity, strife, economic and moral chaos of the 
world at present are but symptoms of the adjustment 
of civilised man to this change. In this transformation 
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science has been an essential ingredient, though the 
part it has played has been largely misunderstood. 

It was the political, economic and technical factors 
occurring in Western Europe in the sixteenth century 
that set the change going. It was to their earlv develcj)- 
ment that both the possibility and the need lor science 
arose. But when science was established it began, in 
turn, first to assist and finally to direct the technical 
changes. The large-scale transformations that are going 
on now are due to the impact of th^e new techniques 
on an economic and social organisation not at all 
adapted to them. Science is not as much responsible for 
the techniques as for the changes in the techniques. It 
is the second differential of the progress of civilisation. 

Throughout the nineteenth century science was re¬ 
garded as the agent of the beneficent progress of man¬ 
kind, but the troubles of our times have given rise to 
a very different attitude. Economic crises and war seem 
just as much the result of science as increase in ameni¬ 
ties. There exists a definite reaction to science which 
expresses itself, particularly in fascist thought, as a re¬ 
pudiation of all it is and stands for and a desire for 
the return to the more primitive modes of thought 
and action. It does not matter that this reaction should 
be essentially fantastic, for even in the most extreme 
fascist countries the needs of war and economic depetv 
dence should secure the continuation of science. The 
important fact is that there is something clearly wrong 
with the relations of science and civilisation. 

Has science failed as an agent of progress? If it has 
not, why does it appear to have done so? Technically 
science has achieved ail that was claimed for it when it 
started its conscious career in the seventeenth century. 
Science has given man the powdr to secure all his im¬ 
mediate material needs and to alleviate many of his 
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troubles. Why is it that the needs and troubles remain? 
The simple answer is that, though these things can be 
done by science, it is nobody’s business to see that they 
are done, and that the scientists have neither the under¬ 
standing, the will, nor the power to translate their 
knowledge into beneficent action. Indeed, to an extent 
much greater than is realised, the very success of the 
application of science hinders its use for human welfare. 
Without science it would have been impossible to build 
up the economic aggregation of wealth and power in 
the hands of a small group of people whose aims are 
getting more and more divorced from any common 
good. Withput science the vast military machine, that 
can destroy life and the means of life more effectively 
than all the plagues and famines of the past, could not 
be prepared. Without science it would be impossible 
to create the all-pervading distortion of fact and incul¬ 
cation of feeling that is the basis of the modern totali¬ 
tarian state. How has this been allowed to come about? 
The scientists as scientists can give no answer. Science 
by itself working on pre-existing social forces only suc¬ 
ceeds in its own frustration. To understand and control 
this process we must needs look on science from the 
outside and think about it in a different way. 

What is wrong with science to-day? If we had not 
view these social effects the question would seem 
ridiculous. There has never been a period in the his¬ 
tory of the world in which so many minds had been 
occupied with the problems of science, and so many 
brilliant advances had been made in so short a time. 
Yet this easy and apparent success hides firom the lay¬ 
man, and often from the scientist himself, the essential 
weakness and confusion of present-day science. 
Measured against the achievements of the past its re¬ 
sults are impressive, but against either the needs or the 
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possibilities of the present it is woefully lacking. Only 
a scientist can see, and,then only if he cares to look, 
how much of the effort made on science is wasted 
through incompetent organisation and lack of co¬ 
ordination, how much more is never attempted for lack 
of means, and how, finally, what is achieved remain^ 
for the most part a statement of useless if elegant 
knowledge and is applied late and imperfectly, if at all, 
to the satisfaction of human needs. 

The average scientist would react to this statement by 
a flat denial. Each is conscious in his^ own little sphere 
of the progressive solution of interesting problems, 
though he is worried a little, perhaps, for lack of funds, 
and at the small appreciation which his work receives 
inside and outside the scientific world. But the absorb¬ 
ing interest of his problem, together with the unpleas¬ 
antness of these outside reflections, prevents him as a 
rule from trying to estimate the amount of time he is 
actually wasting, even from the point of view of his 
own immediate ends, or to question the value of the 
whole of his work to the community. It is the very 
single-mindedness and purity of the individual scien¬ 
tists aim that makes him the cheapest and most docile 
servant of money interests. He does not even, as does 
the administrator or the lawyer, know his own value. 
His only safety lies in the fact that neither do his 
employers know it, and consequently they do not make"* 
the best use of it even for their narrow ends. Scientific 
research is, on the face of it, one of the most profitable 
of undertakings. Applied research, for instance, yields 
a return on monejr expended of an average of 800 per 
cent per annum (judged from the figures published by 
the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research). 
In view of these fibres it may seem incredible that 
science is still chronically in lack of funds, 
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Yet it must be admitted that in this respect the 
business man has some justification. The savings 
eflFected by the application of science are social savings, 
so much less work to be done to achieve a given result. 
It is difficult to translate them into the immediate com¬ 
petitive profits of any particular firm, and they may 
mean heavy losses to certain firms in scrapping of 
superseded plant. Even where monopolies exist it may 
still not be profitable to apply science to the full be¬ 
cause, with a secure market, other forms of cost saving, 
such as speeding \ip and employment of cheap labour, 
may be more convenient than troubling to re-organise 
the whole jfiant as a result of scientific research. Even 
the finance^^of entirely new scientific inventions is not 
nowadays a good business proposition. In times of 
boom more rapid profits can be made by financiers 
gambling in stocks, and in times of slump no one 
wants to risk their money. In any case science is a 
long-term investment. Work done now is unlikely to 
yield profits in less than ten years, and no one in the 
financial world wants to consider what is likely to 
happen teft years ahead. That, in the face of these 
counter-acting forces, science manages to advance at all 
is a proof rather of its enormous vitality and potential 
social value than an indication of the appreciation of 
its utility by existing economic forces. Compared with 
Vjuat could be done, the present application of science 
is trifling. 

This statement challenges the question: “What,then, 
can science do? The answer can only be: “What do 
you want it to do? Any society gets out of science 
what it or its ruling class desire. Most of the wide¬ 
spread dissatisfaction and dislike of science comes from 
our reaction to what science is doing now, and is a 
reflection of the crude tasks which have been set to 
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science in an age of money rule. •The founders of 
modern science were men of far broader social outlook 
than their successors. To them science was a means of 
achieving human welfare and they embarked on an 
enterprise with that conscious object. But for all that 
they were necessarily men of limited perspectives. Tft 
them all that seemed necessary was the improvement of 
the arts and manufactures which should bring profit to 
the projectors and benefit to the population at large. 
They did not and could not see the monstrous per¬ 
versions of modern capitalism. * 

To what, in fact, is our present-day use of science 
directed? It is plainly to the satisfaction of such exist¬ 
ing human needs as it may be profitable ^:o the con¬ 
trollers of industry to satisfy. Science has simply 
provided up till now new ways of doing old things. 
The products of science may, in certain cases, be better 
than those of the handcraftsmen, just as electric light 
is better than a candle, or an aeroplane faster than a 
wagon. The essential point, however, does not lie in 
this qualitative difference, but in the possibilities of 
more profitable production. Tinned milk if not better 
than fresh milk, though far more money can be made 
out of selling it. The same amount of commodities 
can now be made with far less labour and, even when 
sold at a lower equivalent price, yield far more profit. 
Science, therefore, only provides satisfactions pf* 
existing needs or needs sufficiently like them, as the 
cinema is for example to the theatre, but it only yields 
those satisfactions in proportion as it is profitable to 
produce them. The result is an immense distortion of 
the edifice of science itself. It is far easier and more 
profitable at the moment, partly for technical, but 
even more for economic reasons, to make money out 
of chemical and physical rather than biological or 
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sociological science. These sciences are, therefore, 
developed out of all proportion to the others. There 
are, for instance, more chemists than all other scientists 
taken together. The needs of the producer always rank 
above those of the consumer, the latter may desire good 
^nd durable as well as cheap goods, but every device 
from the use of shoddy material to the engineering of 
changes of fashion is used to prevent him obtaining or 
enjoying them. 

If this is all that science could do it would, indeed, 
seem hardly worth while. It is not that one should 
disparage the development of the past. Before science 
could exist and acquire the possibility of transforming 
the mechanism of human life, it needs must serve 
those forces which have built up the early stages of 
that transformation: the pursuit of private profit in 
satisfying existing needs. But it would be equally silly 
to think that an indefinite continuation of this policy 
will automatically lead to better and better results. 
Already the results of applied science and the kind of 
world which it seems to promise has disgusted many 
sincere ariH sensitive persons. In Brave New World 
Mr. Huxley has officially repudiated the faith of his 
grandfather. A great deal of the more honest side of 
the fascist contempt for science comes from this false 
though understandable identification of science with 
‘it^s fruits under capitalism. 

The rational social utilisation of science would be a 
very different matter. The very determination of how 
this should be done should itself be one of the prob¬ 
lems which science could help to solve. But in outline 
we can already see enough of the task before us as is 
likely to be accomplished in our lifetime. Science has 
put in our power the means of transforming human 
life to a degree at least as great as those provided by 
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the technical developments of the origin of civilisation, 
but the change differs in one crucial respect in that 
they can be consciously undertaken. 

What we can see straight away is the possibility of 
the removal of most of the hindrances to full human 
and social life that exist in our present civilisation. The 
biological needs of man can be at last and for the 
first time approximately satisfied, and this approxima¬ 
tion in the course of time can become a closer and 
closer one. We now know that the great bulk of man¬ 
kind, are and were even from the beginning of history, 
chronically under-fed. From that simple fact, we can 
also now recognise, there flows a vast number of other 
human ills. In the past the production ot a regular 
and adequate supply of food for the existing popula¬ 
tion was probably technically impossible except in 
favoured places. The population lived, as do all animal 
communities, on the margin of subsistence. Now, 
thanks to science, there could be enough food for every¬ 
one and, indeed, enough for any imaginable increase 
in the population. The same is true of clothes and 
shelter and all other immediate biological riScessities. 

What of other human needs? It is a curious paradox 
that although through society the human species 
gained a more assured food supply and a greater pro¬ 
tection against external enemies, they only did so by 
introducing a type of behaviour unknown to oth^r 
animals, namely, work. It is clearly unprofitable to try 
and analyse this too minutely. Work is obviously in 
part spontaneous and enjoyable, as well as compulsory 
and distasteful. But again for the great majority of 
mankind there can be no question that much compul¬ 
sory and distasteful work is being done. Up till 
now the introduction of science has not seriously 
diminished the amount of work needed in the world. 
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In the more favoured countries, it is true, hours of 
labour have decreased, but there precisely the intensity 
and the monotony of the work that is done have been 
correspondingly increased. If this is attributed to 
jcience it is understandable that science is not popular 
with the victims of speed-up and mass unemployment. 
Actually, however, there is no reason why science 
should lead to this state of affairs. The more 
monotonous the work the easier it is to replace it by 
machinery, but sp long as simple profitableness of pro¬ 
duction is the only criterion it will never pay to do so. 
If science was applied for human welfare not for profit, 
the amouiv of distasteful or monotonous work could 
be progressively reduced, and, at the same time, such 
work as was done could he made to yield direct satis¬ 
faction of the kind that many craftsmen even in a 
machine age, still feel in their work. Besides this there 
would necessarily be a very considerable extension of 
activities involving personal contacts. Services would 
become more important than goods, but these personal 
contacts wguld not as now be poisoned by the influence 
of money; every deal would not be gain for one and 
loss for the other. The compulsory nature of work 
itself would be modified, as it is being modified to-day 
in the Soviet Union, by a conscious recognition of its 
^being a valuable and necessary social function. Society 
would itself choose how much work it was worth doing 
to secure any particular standard of living, and science 
would see to it that none of the work done was un¬ 
necessary. 

The satisfaction of biological needs and the trans¬ 
formation in social work are the basic contributions 
which science could give, but by themselves they are 
clearly not enough. Both together are releases of 
human energy, but for what personal or social end9? 
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What men will desire to do when they are free is not 
yet, though ultimately it may be, the business of 
science. There is no reason to fear that science will, 
within measurable time, remove the incentive for 
human activity, or that it will provide a land o^ 
Cockaigne where ducks ready roasted drop into lazy 
mouths. The removal of unnecessary physical hin¬ 
drances will liberate men for the solution of more 
complex personal and social problems. Civilisation 
itself, and even more the developmenj: of industrialism 
under the influence of capitalism, perverted and des¬ 
troyed many of the arts of social life. The noble 
savage may in truth have lived a life thaj^ was nasty, 
brutish and short, but, in relation to his fellows, he 
was probably as well if not better adapted than we are 
for a satisfactory social life. One thing science could 
give us, once it is divorced from capitalism, is the 
general possibility for such a life without the material 
restrictions and the natural evils that beset the savage. 

What that life would be it is not easy for us to pic¬ 
ture. Through centuries of civilisation we have come 
to accept almost axiomatically that the gooS life is that 
which the great and wealthy who are free from worldly 
cares choose for themselves. Rabelais, in his Abbey 
of Thelema, depicted it as the life of the Renaissance 
aristocrat purged of some of its crudity and brutality^ 
Socialist writers are too apt to picture it as a world* in 
which everyone could live as a cultivated Victorian. 
Actually, af no time have any section of society been 
able to lead satisfactory social lives. The aristocracy 
have always had two faces. Even at their best, when 
they were gracious and cultivated—as, for instance, in 
the ancien regime in France—it was only by maintain¬ 
ing another side of contempt and oppression against 
the lower orders. 
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Whatever the life of the future, it will not be like 
that, nor will it employ any social uniformity of 
character. The natural differences between men will 
be allowed a far fuller expression. It may be that for 
jin increasing number of people science itself will offer 
a field of activity. For the pursuit of science can be 
one of the most internally satisfying of human occupa¬ 
tions, and indeed the urgency of the present situation 
has been needed to draw even a few scientists from 
their absorption ^in their particular tasks. But apart 
from science there will be no need to go to fretwork 
or rabbit-breeding to occupy increased leisure. People 
will want tp do things that matter, and for those that 
are not craftsmen, scientists or artists, these will be 
increasingly the development of social and political 
forms. The world which science can bring will be a 
world which will not restrict but enlarge human capaci¬ 
ties for struggle and achievement. 

There is no doubt in any serious mind that the 
transformations of society which are at present taking 
place are leading in this direction. The only question, 
and it is a major one for us, is how long will the acute 
and difficult phases of the transition last and how 
much damage and set-back will occur in the process. 
And this is not just a philosophic inquiry, but a ques¬ 
tion the answer to which depends on, and at the same 
time determines, our own actions. The loyalty of all 
those who look to the future of mankind as well as 
those who 
new world 

The restricting and distorting forces which are at 
present working on science are inseparable from the 
whole political and social complex of capitalism. We 
shall not have a free and effective science as long as 
capitalism remains. But the situation is really worse 
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than that, because in the process of breakdown of 
capitalism, science itself is directly endangered. Science 
is being destroyed now by the economies forced 
through recurrent crises, by the insistent demands for a 
larger and larger portion of science to be devoted 
war ends and, finally, by the threat to individual 
.scientists and to the theories of science on the grounds 
that they have implicitly criticised the demagogy of 
fascism. Over the whole of Central and Eastern 
Europe science has definitely regressed in the last 
decade. In other countries, such as England and 
France, there have been long periods of relative stagna¬ 
tion and no one feels there that the advaqfes that are 
being made at the moment can be maintained. In 
Spain we are already seeing how fatal the ravages of 
war have proved to the helpful beginnings of science 
that the revolution of ’31 set on foot. It is not that 
there is any fear that science as a whole will be des¬ 
troyed, but it can be very severely maimed. The world 
has yet to reckon the cost of what has been lost by 
German science, mitigated as it was by thj possibility 
of escape of some of the best workers. 

The destruction of science by fascism or war in 
Western Europe would set back the whole of scientific 
development for decades. Indeed, the defence of 
science has become a problem as urgent as the carrying 
on of scientific work itself. Professor Langevin, one *01 
the most respected of French scientists, expresses the 
position in this way. The scientific work that can be 
done to-day by any scientist can be and would be done 
if he could not do it by another scientist within a few 
years, but anything the scientists can do to secure the 
possibility of carrying on science at all may help to 
save not a few years in a particular field, but decades 
and perhaps centuries for science as a whole. In Eng- 
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land, where the danger has not seemed so acute, this 
attitude is considered extravagant. We can only hope 
that here, unlike in Germany, the imminence of the 
danger will be realised before it is too late. The future 
qf science is indissolubly bound up with the solution 
of this major social and economic problem of our 
time. The achievement of social control over the satis¬ 
faction of at least the biological needs of man is the 
first step. 

Once this is achieved and secured against any relapse 
into present anarchy, full possibilities are open to the 
development of science. We can begin to see, by what 
is happeniijg in the Soviet Union, how they can be 
realised. There science has been from the beginning an 
integral part of the social fabric, it is recognised as the 
chief agent for indicating directions of development, 
both in material production and in social improvement. 
Starting from a very low level there is being built up in 
the Soviet Union an organised science unlike anything 
the world has seen before. At present it is working 
under intensive pressure with raw and half-trained men. 
Already in several fields its results are impressive, 
notably in aero-dynamics, in the study of the solid 
state and in agrotechnology, but the full value of Soviet 
science will not be felt for many years because it will 
take that time for the generation to grow up, which 
have been steeped in scientific atmosphere from the be¬ 
ginning of its education. 

Science in the Soviet Union has three great advan¬ 
tages. In the first place, it draws its men from the 
whole of the population, and not from the wealthier sec¬ 
tions of it. Owing to the relative disadvantages of the 
poor in all other countries, probably not more than five 
per cent of available scientific talent can be used. In 
the second place, scientific research is considered as a 
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really valuable occupation, workers have an important 
social status and the finance of research is on an alto¬ 
gether larger scale than in other countries. One thou¬ 
sand million roubles is spent annually on science in 
the Soviet Union. This represents one per cent of t^e 
national income, and is about ten times as much as is 
spent in England where the national income is approxi¬ 
mately the same. In the third place, science is ration¬ 
ally organised, both internally and in relation to 
productive processes in industry an^d agriculture and 
health services. Not only is there a rapid and directed 
mechanism by which discoveries in pure science can 
be applied in a practical way, but use is giade of the 
idea which we owe to the Marxist thinkers, that science 
continually gains as much from practical life as it gives 
to it. In other words, that the problems arising in 
practice act as continually fresh stimuli to scientific dis¬ 
covery. This can be borne out in the history of science, 
but there the process has worked without conscious 
direction, as, for example, when the problems of the 
actual working steam-engine gave rise to the theory 
of thermodynamics. Now in the Soviet ^nion this 
process is consciously used, and there is a continual 
'double flow through graded institutes of problems from 
industry and agriculture to the higher scientific bodies 
and a return flow of solutions and new discoveries. 

The rational organisation of science is, however, oaily 
one of the most immediate of the possibilities which 
a socialised world system could give to science. The 
processes of science itself could be understood and trans¬ 
formed. Although science has existed in its present form 
for something like three hundred years, it is still a 
process not understood and hardly studied. The 
analysis provided in so-called scientific method touches 
only one aspect of science, its critical function, and has 
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been'^a particularly sterile study as far as the advance¬ 
ment of science is concerned. Most of the great 
scientists have known nothing and cared less about 
scientific method. 

^The lack of understanding of science has largely 
been due to the failure to recognise it always in terms 
of an individual mind. The different perspective of 
science we owe largely to Marx and Engels themselves. 
What, after all, does a scientist do? He makes a number 
of observations which, to rank as scientific, must be of 
a kind that anyone could make in the same circum¬ 
stances, and he determines a kind of pattern into 
which these observations can be fitted, such patterns 
being called hypotheses or theories.^ Both these 
activities, which may he called the experimental and 
the theoretical, are far more social than individual 
actions. An observation or ai; experiment is hardly 
ever made entirely spontaneously. Something is being 
looked for—^not always what is found—or some pre¬ 
existing idea is being tested. Both of these, however, 
depend on a whole chain of antecedents. In early 
science these antecedents might be simple nature or 
human traits, nowadays they are most often elaborate 
constructions of previous scientists. 

There are really two kinds of questions about science, 
ojie is, ‘ Is it true? ’ and the other, ‘ Why do you look 
at this or do this? ' Only the first is dealt with in 
scientific publications. But the second is the important 
question so far as the direction of science is concerned. 
We can see that two general considerations control this 
direction, one negative and the other positive. No field 
can be investigated unless ways can be found for paying 
for work in that field. Therefore the work must have a 

1 For an interesting analysis of this see W. H. George’s The 
Scientist in Action (Williams & Norgate). 
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utility or a quasi-utility, as astrology had to medieval 
kings or astronomy has to modern millionaires. The 
great development of any branch of science has always 
followed the discovery of some practical utility, notably 
the developments in chemistry that followed the fi^^t 
synthetic dye-stuffs, or the developments in physics 
which are the by-product of the radio and cinema 
industries. 

The positive factor lies inside science itself. The path 
of discovery follows a kind of line^of least resistance 
where the maximum of results can be got for the 
minimum of scientific effort. Once a critical discovery 
is made, often with great difficulty, a ^ew field is 
opened into which there is an immediate rush of 
workers, often leaving old fields deserted. These two 
factors operating together often lead naturally to a 
brilliant but extraordinarily confused type of advance; 
and this combined with the chaotic state of publica¬ 
tions and communications in science results in ineffi¬ 
ciency which is only masked by the fact that there is 
no one whose business it is to look into it. A proper 
understanding of the processes of scientific discovery 
would transform the advance of science from a heroic 
barbarian raid into an orderly strategic offensive. To 
many scientists, at first sight, this would seem an appal¬ 
ling result, for it would appear to rob them of most qf 
the fim of the game. In reality, however, it would 
simply enable intelligence to be turned away from tasks 
which can be better solved by machinery and routine 
methods to others of great intrinsic difficulty, which 
as yet no one has approached. 

The critical regions of science, foundations' of 
physics, bound up as they are with the beginnings of 
the universe; the intrinsic functioning of biological pro¬ 
cesses bound up with the origin of life, and the prob- 
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Icms of psychology and sociology which cannot be 
separated from the early history of mankind, are all 
of vital importance and sufficient difficulty to busy 
human minds for as far ahead as we care to look, 
^nd there is no reason why problems should come to 
an end for the very development of society itself is 
creating new problems faster than they can be solved 
with the present equipment of science. The fear is not 
that it will make science too easy, but that for lack of 
efficiency science \yi\l result in its own stultification and 
destruction. At the birth of modern science in the 
seventeenth century the scientist was a man of affairs. 
He saw the ^social significance of what he was doing as 
well as being able to follow the details of his problems. 
Specialisation under capitalism has, to a large extent, 
destroyed this universality, and in doing so it has made 
science a tool of other forces. The results we can see 
around us. If science is to recover its birthright, two 
things are necessary. The scientist himself must learn 
to look more widely than his own speciality and under¬ 
stand at Ipst as much of the social and political 
problems as will enable him to develop and safeguard 
his own science. But it is equally necessary for those 
who are more widely concerned with social and 
political affairs, particularly for those in the great 
ipovement of the working classes who must needs be 
the main force of social change, to understand what 
science is doing now. They must be able to distinguish 
between science itself and its perversion in the hands 
of its rulers, and to realise what a liberating social 
activity it can be once the present restrictions are with¬ 
drawn. Here in science and in the working-class move¬ 
ment are two great forces, but they need to come 
together to effect what is the purpose of both of them— 
the transformation and fulfilment of human society. 
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COMMUNISM, RELIGION, AND 
MORALS 


t 


T WO THINGS must be clearly distinguished: the place 
of religion in the Marxian world outlook; and the 
practical programme of communists in regard to re¬ 
ligious belief and worship. 

In this latter respect communist policy does not differ 
significantly from that of all liberalism, and all demo¬ 
cratic-republicanism, since it consists essentially in rele¬ 
gating religion to the sphere of a private concern of the 
individual citizen.^ Since communism aims ultimately 
at the establishment of a world-community it could not 
possibly agree to any sort of discrimination between 
citizens based upon sex, nationality, colour, or creed. 
And since its goal is a classless society in which the 
State, as an instrument of class-coercion, will “wither 
away'*, it cannot contemplate any such anomaly as a 
‘ State' church. Likewise, once the commuifist claim is 
conceded that those things necessary to the lives and 
well-being of all—the land, and the basic implements of 
production and distribution—ought of right to become 
the common possession of all, to be used collectively for 
the common advantage, it becomes obviously impossiblt 
to extend an immunity to church property which* is 
denied to all other proprietors. 

But in all these regards the communist policy does not 

1 Under the constitution of the U.S.S.R. every citizen is guaran¬ 
teed freedom of conscience and worship subject only to two condi¬ 
tions: (i) Meetings for religious worship may not be so conducted 
as to constitute a public scandal, or become a cloak for organising 
sedition. («) The worshippers collectively must bear the costs of 
their religion from their own private resources. 
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differ materially from that of a large body of opinion 
within the churches themselves. All Free Churchmen, 
and many Anglicans are in favour of disestablishment. 
Most of them are likewise in favour of disendowment. 

fact it is not hard to find ardent believers who are as 
rigorous in their hostility to clericalism as are the com¬ 
munists themselves—those believers, for example, who 
regard any identification of Church and State as ' adul¬ 
terous', and those who think that in becoming a 
property-owner (concerned for rent, tithes, interest and 
profit) a church becomes a “ den of thieves 
On two sides, too, communist policy is on all fours 
with the claim for freedom of belief and worship; its 
aspiration fowards universal solidarity and brotherhood 
makes it even more catholic than the Catholics, at the 
same time that its recognition of the inalienable right of 
private judgment in all spiritual matters makes it more 
protestant than the Protestants.^ 

In regard to the place of religion in the Marxian 
world-outlook the situation is more complex and 
deserves careful consideration. 

Marx's a'hd Engels' hostility to the proposal to include 
in the party programme the ‘ suppression ' of religion— 
a proposal made by Bakunin and by Eugene Diihring— 
was based upon the conviction that religion was a social 
phenomenon which appeared in consequence of that * in¬ 
verted ' relation between mankind collectively and 
Nature which grew out of the anti-social antagonisms 
within society. Once these antagonisms were removed 
by the suppression of their cause—the private owner¬ 
ship of the common means of existence—it was their 

1 One of the chief charges brought against the communist r^me 
in the U.S.S.R. from the Orthodox Church camp has been that it 
has '' criminally tolerated Atheists, Heretics, Mohammedans, and 
Jews 
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belief that religion, being a reflex-phenomenon, would 
“ die a natural death 

This view, it will be seen, transcends completely the 
old-style free-thinking attitude to religion. And it does 
so most notably in that it starts from an assumpticti 
fought for most vigorously by the philosophical-ration¬ 
alist school of religious apologists, namely, that the core 
of truth in all religion is man's intuition of dependence. 
With the apologists, of course, this intuition was re¬ 
garded as the subjective form in which man became 
aware of a real dependence—^upon God. Marx, follow¬ 
ing Feuerbach, but with a radical difference, granted 
the reality of the dependence and, so far, the truth of 
the intuition. But he denied that the dependence was 
correctly interpreted in religion. In primitive societies 
man’s dependence is directly upon Nature; in de¬ 
veloped societies man’s direct dependence was upon 
society, which, in turn, depended upon Nature. This 
relation, though apprehended correctly as to content, 
wasT-like the daily change of relation between earth 
and sun—apprehended incorrectly as to formw Hence in 
ways that varied as varied their social inter-relations and 
their level of culture, men envisaged this relation as a 
dependence upon the caprice or the will of non-natural, 
or supernatural powers or power. 

This conception, while it concedes the claim of th« 
Rationalist that all forms of religion are false interpreta¬ 
tions of reality—projections of the subjective state of 
the believer—concedes no less the claim of the religious 
rationalists that, at the same time, religion expresses a 
truth —that of the subjective intuition of dependence. 
But in thus reconciling these opposites the Marxian 
view includes a new consideration which revolutionises 
the significance of the whole dispute. 

Man, in order to live, must work upon Nature. He 
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must oppose himself to Nature as one of Nature’s own 
forces”. And in the process of altering Nature man 
simultaneously alters himself. “ Man converted himself 
from an ape into a savage by the act of production.” 
'rMen produce their own circumstances as much as their 
circumstances produce them.” Hence man makes re¬ 
ligion, as part of the process of creating a new Nature 
and re-creating himself at the same time. The only real 
‘pro^essive revelation’ in religion is therefore a pro¬ 
gressive revelatiop to man of himself and his own 
potentialities. There is revealed to man progressively 
not only his one-ness with Nature, but also, and more 
significantly’, his difference from Nature, and his grow¬ 
ing ability to impose his will upon Nature. When, in a 
communist order of society, the social relations between 
men will be perfectly intelligible and reasonable ” they 
will have as their concomitant such a development of 
productive force as will invert the relationship from 
which the movement arose. Whereas, in its beginning. 
Nature presented itself to man as an inexplicable ex¬ 
ternal Nefessity, at the end of the process socialised 
humanity—human beings in completely harmonised 
co-operative association—will emerge as the Necessity 
which Nature has, within limits, to obey. In these cir¬ 
cumstances the need for religion will be completely 
removed. Religion will ‘‘ die a natural death ”. 

c* 

The Evidence from Historical Anthropology 

The great merit of Marx’s theory is that it does 
actually account for the main stages in the evolution of 
religion, and accounts for them in a way more satisfac- 
tQ^ than that of any alternative theory. 

Particularly does it serve to bring into line with the 
results of Historical Anthropology the development of 
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those higher religions which are often excluded from its 
purview. If it shocks the religionist with its suggestion 
that religion will die out, it meets his claim that re¬ 
ligion had a definite beginning. It no less meets the 
Free-thinkers' claim that religion in the course of ks 
history has included a large element of deliberate and 
interested fraud. And it goes beyond the Free-thinker in 
explaining the periodical alternation of widespread 
Free-thinking followed by relapses into superstition 
again. All these points are covered a| soon as religion is 
interpreted, historically, as a by-product of man's con¬ 
flict with, and conquest of, the process of Nature. 

The equation of stages of religious development to 
various culture-levels is now common. Nearly as general 
is the equation of culture-levels to stages in the develop¬ 
ment of social-production and of the social-organisation 
following therefrom. 

Taking the view that with mankind as with Nature 
there has been achieved—instead of the “ eternal same¬ 
ness of a recurring cycle"—a real evolution, we can, 
with the aid of the evidence from anthrqpology, dis¬ 
criminate a series of stages in religion, which will both 
illustrate and confirm Marx's theory. 

In its earliest phase—that of magic—‘ religion' is not 
yet religion. This means as much and as little as does 
the fact that the earliest ‘ men' were not yet men. VS 5 e 
can concede, too, that most of the forms of magic Sur¬ 
viving among primitives are developments away from 
the line of religion. But so, too, all the existing species 
of anthropoids (other than man) are developments away 
from the line leading to man. That the primary stage 
of religion was magical is as certain as is the fact that 
man evolved from non-human anthropoids. 

To trace the evolution of religion it is necessary to dis¬ 
criminate three distinct (though inter-dependent) phases: 
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(i) The Religious Feeling; (2) The Religious Belief; (3) 
The Religious Deed, To classify religions wholly with 
reference to their creeds is to lose sight of the fact that 
on this side religion is most discontinuous. To classify 
rfjigions by means of the specifically religious emotion 
raises the difficulty that this has perceptibly been modi¬ 
fied both by the belief, and by the ritual. To find a be¬ 
ginning it is clear that, here as elsewhere, we must say, 
**in the beginning was the deed'" 

Before there w^s thought there was action.” As men’s 
grapplings with external nature grew to be less and less 
spontaneous reflex-actions and more and more conscious 
and purposive, men found themselves forced against the 
fact that some things did while others did not respond 
to their approach in expected and understandable ways. 
At a crude level of technique even familiar things are 
liable to behave in unexpected ways. By means of the 
discrimination between the usual and the Unusual, the 
expected and the Unexpected, the normal and the Ab¬ 
normal—a distinction emotionally coloured and intensi¬ 
fied by excitement and anxiety, hope and fear—man 
reached the discrimination between the canny and the 
Uncanny in which is presented in germ the foundation 
category of all religion, the distinction between the pro¬ 
fane and the Sacred (or Holy). 

^The urge at the back of all religion is the urge 
manifest in all men’s deeds—the urge to '' have life and 
that more abundantly ”. When, and so far as, by degrees, 
primitive men learned, in practice, to discriminate two 
different and opposed categories in their surroundings, 
the way was opened for a development of the counter¬ 
concepts of Nature and Super-Nature. And as they 
reached this bifurcation of phenomena by means of 
production-practice it was inevitable that this practice 
itself should be discriminated into two counter-tech- 
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niques—those of dealing with the Canny and the Un¬ 
canny respectively. • 

Religion fundamentally is a technique of operating 
upon the Uncanny to produce advantage for Man, 


Basically the development was made by means of the 
root-form of all magic—the collective pantomime ritual 
by means of which a desired result is assured by imitat¬ 
ing it beforehand. To take relatively late examples; 
in the hunting ritual, the tracking, finding, killing and 
feasting upon the desired game are all imitated to ensure 
their happening. In a war-dance the d^eat of the 
enemy, in the com-dance the growth in abundance of 
the corn, in the witchetty-grub ritual the birth of the 
witchetty-grubs are imitated. And so on. In more 
developed rituals the process is more elaborate. To en¬ 
sure the harvest it is necessary to ensure the impregna¬ 
tion of the Earth-Mother by her lover the Sun. Hence 
a ritual-act of impregnation (or of the deflowering of a 
virgin) is performed with elaborate ceremonial. The 
facts in enormous volume are known to all students. 

Such a ritual could arise spontaneously from the 
instinctive imitative gestures, awakened by desire and 
heightened expectation such as are exhibited in • 
moments of excitement by children and adults even in 
civilisation. The concurrence of successful achievement 
with the previous performance of the pantomime would 
suffice to establish the practice as necessary to the 
success. 

It is here that we find the germinal form of religion 
—a collective ritual obligatory upon the tribe by reason 
of its urgency and its indispensability for tribal existence 
or security. 
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From the performance of the ritual develops, as 
division of labour develops, a special craft of ritual- 
performers. Out of the ritual leader evolves a ‘head¬ 
man ’ who becomes in time king, priest, and god all in 
oge, with the professional ritual-performers as his 
warrior-priesthood. From that to the theocratic-state is, 
given the appropriate economic and social development, 
only a step. 

^^at is worth noting here is the dialectical develop¬ 
ment on two sides. Just as the development of a reli¬ 
gious craft, and eVentually a ruling priest-class is the 
other side of the development of a producing-class in 
special, so that the religious technique is the ‘ other' of 
the productive-technique, so from the quasi-religious 
ritual in its earliest form develops the whole category 
of magic, private as well as public. And as society grows 
more complex private magic discriminates into socially 
innocuous (or ‘white’) magic and socially harmful (or 
‘black’) magic. If the simple wizard bears the same 
relation to a priest as the unregistered quack does to the 
qualified practitioner, the sorcerer bears to the priest 
the relation' a thug bears to a regular soldier. 


Stages in Religion 

Three broad stages can be discriminated in the his- 
t6rv:al development of religion: (i) Primitive; (2) Theo¬ 
cratic; (3) Modern or Individualist. These correspond 
to the three main stages in social evolution: (i) Kinship 
or tribal society; (2) The Early State, based on the clan 
or joint-family; (3) Modem, Individualist Society, based 
upon commercial and industrial culture. The point of 
transition between Stages (i) and (2) is marked by the 
introduction of plough-cultivation with cattle-breeding, 
which reaches its highest development by means of 
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large-scale irrigation. This latter gives the definitive 
transition from consanguine society to the modem State, 
and begins the development of Stage (3). 

In the first stage definite ‘ gods ’ begin to appear only 
towards the close of the stage in the evolution of the 
king-priest-god. Earlier phases show an immense variety 
of mrms of magic, fetishism, and totemism, all taking 
their rise, more or less remotely, from collective-magic 
rituals. In this stage (which is as much pr^-religious as 
it is religious) one is born into religion as one is born 
into the tribe. The quasi-divinities—^^s distinct from the 
* devils ’—are all kinsmen of the tribe, who are con¬ 
stantly being reborn as its children. The link between 
the visible and invisible halves of the trib^is the king- 
priest-god, who is conceived to be reborn continually in 
each successor to the office. 

The second stage is that in which religion emerges 
definitely as a public cult. In this stage in its essential 
form the central object of worship is the Divine King, 
who alone is competent to perform the ritual upon 
which the existence of the State is deemed to depend. 
(This survived in the case of the Emperdft* of China 
down to the Revolution of 1911. It still survives in a 
disguised form in Japan and Siam.) In this stage the 
State-religion is conterminous with the State-territory. 

But as the State itself is basically a federation of. 
' nationstribes, clans, and families, so radiating fyota 
the State centre (generally a ‘Holy* city which has 
arisen around a specially potent Temple) is a whole 
hierarchy of ‘national* (or regional) tribal, clan, and 
family cults, each with its appropriate ritual supervised 
by the local priest-king, the chief of the clan, or the 
head of the household. Gradually from this as a 
starting-point ‘ castes * discriminate, basically those of 
the priests, the warriors, the traders, and the cultivators, 
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As this discrimination is made on a family and not an 
individual basis—a mode of discrimination inevitable 
in a society based upon consanguine (or ‘family’) col¬ 
lectivism—the transition from a federal agglomeration 
to a centralised State passes inevitably through the 
‘ iaste ’ stage. In this stage the State (personified in the 
Divine Ruler) and the family, personified in the ances¬ 
tors and localised at their graves, are the chief foci of 
worship. It follows from this that ‘ away from the land 
is away from the god ’. Also it follows that the ‘ stranger 
within the gates ’, <^while he is expected to do some act 
of deference to the State gods, is not troubled by any 
invidious inquiry into his belief. He is expected to have 
his own sei^of gods to whom he will pay worship on 
his return to his own land. 

When this cellular form of social organisation is 
grasped it becomes easy to understand why different 
observers have given such varied accounts of the details 
of the pantheons worshipped in the States of this stage 
—in Egypt, Assyrio-Babylonia, Ancient Judaea, China, 
etc. In point of fact, the actual make-up of the pan¬ 
theon will Vary from zone to zone, clan to clan, and 
family to family. Moreover, the identification of the 
central god with the chief indigenous god of each main 
area in the kingdom or empire facilitates the process of 
centralisation. Finally such pantheons are infinitely 
hospitable to new additions. One god more or less 
makes little difference, and that all the more so as the 
development of theology carries out the process of 
departmentalising and regimenting the mob of gods, 
spirits, and demons. In its later development, as in the 
Roman Empire, it is found expedient by the State to 
transfer to the official capital the central temple (and 
ritual) of the chief provincial and tribal gods. This, 
however, coupled with the deification of the Emperor— 
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deliberately revived in Rome as a reversion to the 
common feature of the cults of the East—was a symp¬ 
tom of degeneration; a proof that the central State cult 
had lost all independent vitality. 

Religion in its third stage presents features with whiA 
we are so familiar that it is hard to escape from regard¬ 
ing them as the normal features of religion. The essen¬ 
tial points are that religion becomes detached from all 
local limitations. The gods become generalised into 
God, who has his habitation in a sphere beyond all 
worlds and claims universal dominJbn and authority. 
Religion becomes essentially a relation between the 
private conscience of the individual worshipper and the 
god. The god, too, becomes increasingly rostract and 
spiritualised—so much so that in one of its chief his¬ 
toric forms. Buddhism (in its original phase), the god 
becomes so merged in Nature as to be only relatively 
distinguishable from it. Early Buddhism in one aspect 
is a form of Pantheism; in another a ‘ religious 
Atheism The correlation of the religions of this 
stage with trading and commodity-production generally 
is apparent as soon as its chief example ai^ named— 
Buddhism, later Zoroastrianism, later Judaism, Chris¬ 
tianity, and Islam. That these grew up and succeeded 
each other as the world became increasingly subordi¬ 
nated to a trading and commodity-producing economy 
needs no proof. Nor does the fact that the main stye’s 
in the evolution of Christianity—(i) Early Christianity, 
(2) Medieval Catholicism, and (3) Protestantism and its 
derivations, including Deism and ‘reverent Agnostic¬ 
ism'—equate with society based upon commodity pro¬ 
duction by slave-labour, servile labour, and free-wage- 
labour respectively. 
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A clear line of demarcation between the three stages 
of religion can be found in the varying attitude to 
Belief—to the Creed. 

In the first (tribal) stage there is strictly speaking no 
'^Belief’. The central focus of the cult is the ritual 
which, is performed so much as a matter of course that 
any possibility of doubting its efficacy does not arise. 
It is possible, and allowable, to account for this efficacy 
in any way that can be imagined. Hence arises mytn 
and legend. But it is not possible to avoid taking part 
in the tribal rituaV—nor, since it is ultimately the tribal 
kin which is worshipped, does anyone desire so to do. 

In the second stage a discrimination is made between 
the worshipper and the worshipped—the Divine King 
and the ancestor. The ritual is still the primary thing, 
but the part of the worshipper has become subordinate 
to the sacerdotal functions of the priest, especially those 
of the Divine-King-High Priest. Here again belief is 
a highly elastic matter. And, what is new to this stage, 
is that one can escape from the religion, for good or for 
ill, by leaving the land of its cult. 

In the third stage, though the ritual survives, and 
even elaborates, the centre of gravity is shifted to the 
belief, “He that believeth not shall be damned” is a 
characteristic slogan of this stage. Hence the religions 
of this period become—for the first time in the history 
off religion—proselytising. “ Go ye into all the world and 
preach the gospel to every creature ”, is its culminating 
slogan. 


There are of course survivals of each of the lower 
stages in those above it. Relics of primitive ritual- 
magic, tahuy and mana, can be found deeply embodied 
in the rituals of Christendom, as also can be found 
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vestigial survivals of the Theocratic State-Cult. So, also, 
in each of the lower stages can be traced the germinal 
forms of the higher stages. 

But that which most clearly discriminates the third 
stage from those below it is the part played in its histori¬ 
cal evolution by ‘ heresy 


The Function of Heresy 

In the lowest stage heresy is inconceivable. It is quite 
possible and indeed certain that innovations were intro¬ 
duced more or less consciously. But these were by way 
of additions to and elaborations of the central collec- 

• • • *9 

tive-magic which constituted the main body of the cult. 
And that being so, apart from the inertia of custom, no 
objection in principle would be raised to such innova¬ 
tions. 

In the second stage, short of ostentatious refusal to 
give formal deference to the State cult it is hard to see 
how such a thing as ‘heresy^ could arise. In the case 
of Socrates, for instance, the charge was thaj^ of under¬ 
mining belief in the State itselfy rather than in any 
specific State cult. And as though to emphasise the 
distinction Plato represents Socrates as giving instruc¬ 
tions for a ritual sacrifice (of a cock to ^sculapius) in 
his last moments. 

In the third stage, with the emphasis centred upon 
the free choice by the individual of the right belief, 
‘heresy’ (or wrong belief) and still more unbelief, be¬ 
comes the sin of sins. It was regarded as an outrage 
that Socrates should be charged even formally with 
lack of belief in the gods—^what did it matter what 
he believed so long as he performed the prescribed 
religious acts —the ritual? To later Judaism, to Islam, 
and Christianity such a view was damnable in the 
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extreme—and that all the more so since the increasingly 
subjective approach to religion made the appearance of 
heresy after heresy inevitable. 

It would be easy to show that the real content of each 
Sficceeding battle in Christendom between orthodoxy 
and heresy expressed a new form of antagonism be¬ 
tween the ruling and subject classes, begotten by further 
developments in the basic, commodity-producing eco¬ 
nomy. What is obvious is that as this economy rises to 
its culminating industrial and financial-capitalist phase 
the essential individualism of the bourgeois standpoint 
finds expression—within the ranks of the ruling-class— 
in a complete turning of the tables against Orthodoxy 
itself. Deism, Pantheism, Positivism, Agnosticism, and 
Rationalism strip away dogma after dogma until in the 
end Orthodoxy itself becomes the worst of heresies. 
The erection of private judgment to the rank of final 
court of appeal ends with the situation in which ‘ honest 
doubt ' is regarded as more religious than ‘ half the 
creeds 

That tljis development of Rationalism and Free 
thinking among the bourgeoisie went hand in hand 
with a maintenance of religion ‘for the people' and 
an intensification of the legal repression of ‘ blasphemy' 
and other forms of ‘ sedition ’ among the lower orders 
pnly the more certainly emphasises its class-content. 


It is neither necessary nor desirable to trace out this 
religious evolution in further detail. Suffice it to say 
that the whole movement from the mystery-cults which 
developed as personal religions within the framework 
of the State cults in the Egyptian, Babylonian, Greek, 
and Roman Empires onwards to the most developed 
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forms of Protestantism and Rationalism can be equated 
to the progressive rise to universal dominion of com¬ 
modity-production and its concomitants. 

It is when commerce begins seriously to disrupt the 
older nature-economy upon which the Temple, and City 
States, were primarily reared that the tendency towards 
personal religion begins to be manifest. It is as com¬ 
merce and commodity-production begins to gain pre¬ 
ponderance that personal religion takes on the aspect 
of a definite and challenging alternative to the official 
State cults. As the fortunes of the fig^it varied so varied 
the quality of the opposition to the State cult. When 
for any reason—as in the Roman Empire—th^ expansion 
of commerce received a check, and a reversion to 
nature-economy sets in, it becomes possible to effect a 
reconciliation between the State-cult and the oppositional 
* personal ’ cult. Thus it was that Christianity in a modi¬ 
fied form became the State-cult of the decadent Roman 
Empire. In form a conquest of the State by the opposi¬ 
tion it was in fact a surrender of the opportunist leaders 
of the Christian opposition to the State. ^ The new 
‘Catholic' religion which emerged was in essence a 
reversion to a stage of religion earlier than that ex¬ 
pressed in First Century Christianity. There is much 
truth as well as much error in the Protestant claim to 
have ‘rediscovered' the faith ‘first delivered to thf 
Apostles'. • 

Nobody nowadays, apart from avowed reactionaries, 
would attempt to see in the Protestant Reformation 
anything but a theological uniform worn by the first 
general uprising of the bourgeoisie against the feudal- 
order and the Catholic Church which was its chief 
defence. That the Church of England was, and is still, 
very largely an expression of the first phase of the 
Protestant Keformation—^the victory of the Crown and 
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the Kulak-aristocracy—cannot be questioned either. Nor 
can one doubt that in the enormous proliferation of 
conflicting sects into which Protestantism developed is 
expressed the essential individualism and the growing 
Contradictions of the fcowrg^ow-capitalist system of pro¬ 
duction, and its establishment of a world-market. Nor 
is there any further explanation needed for the recrudes- 
cence of superstition in our own day—for reversions 
to animism such as spiritism, and the cult of charms 
and amulets, for,eclecticisms and syncretisms such as 
Theosophy, for anti-rational Bibliolatry, for reactionary- 
medievalism such as neo-Catholicism, or for reversions 
to the Di^ne-King-Priest as in fascist ‘ leader-worship' 
and the cult of neo-paganism—than the state of general 
crisis, of disintegration and decadence which has over¬ 
taken the bourgeois order in consequence of the ex¬ 
haustion of the potentialities of capitalist commodity- 
production. 


The Dialectic of Religion 

If we view the historical progress of religion over all 
its dialectical movement becomes apparent. It is a move¬ 
ment from won-religion (in which pre-religion is latent) 
through all the forms of religion, back to non-religion 
again but on a higher plane. Each of these stages has 
its* concomitant other-side. Some non-religious activities, 
as in production, remained non-religious all through, 
other activities deemed to be religious at one stage be¬ 
came non- or anti-religious in another. Finally religion 
arrayed against religion, and sect against sect, has as its 
positive outcome the critically alert individual who, 
transcending the trammels of inherited belief, passes 
beyond religion into an understanding won-religion, 
rating on the basis of the theoretical achievements of 
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the whole historical movement from primitive man 
onwards. And this latter phase has its other-side in the 
mass of individuals who, in the general disintegration 
of all conventional beliefs, being unable to rise above 
religion, sink below it into superstition. I 

Along with this general, ascending movement in 
which the negation of the initial stage by the second 
is itself negated by the third stage, goes on the pheno¬ 
mena of persistence. The ritual-magic whose efficacy 
excites in the first stage the earliest Jbrms of religious 
awe and pious ecstasy continues all through—but with 
difference and opposition. As religion draws near its 
culminating return to the beginning so the riyial shrinks 
to a vestigial relic. From public community-prayer it 
dwindles to private prayer, with or without the ritually 
closed eyes and petitioning hands. Finally it reaches 
its penultimate stage in a figure of speech when the 
reverent Agnostic '‘bows his head in the presence of 
the inscrutable**. Such is the last, dying phase of the 
technique of manipulating the Uncanny to the advan¬ 
tage of Man. And as though to point the j;noraI, the 
other-side of this final phase is the contemporary 
reversion to pure adoration of the ritual—either the 
elaborately sensual ritual of neo-Catholicism, the salut¬ 
ing and parading of fascism, Protestant orgies of ecstatic 
hymn-singing, or neo-Protestant orgies of sentiment^ 
' brotherhood *. • 

Marxism and Atheism 

From one angle Marxism is the highest and most 
developed form of atheism conceivable. But it is atheist 
—that is, ' without God *—only in the sense that all 
science is atheist. All science, the Marxian " science of 
the universal laws of motion, in Nature, human society,. 
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and the thought-process in man no more, or less, than 
the multiplication table, ‘ manages ’ like Laplace, " with¬ 
out that hypothesis 

But, this notwithstanding, the Marxian approach to 
iSie political problem presented by bodies of religious 
believers organised into their respective cults and 
churches, is radically different from the approach of 
those who are ‘Atheists pure and simple’—‘Atheists 
before everything 

To these latter Religion is nothing but a superstition, 
and the worst of superstitions at that. Until a man’s 
mind has been freed from religious superstition, they 
hold, it i^ not possible to free him from any other 
superstition. 

Marxism challenges both these assertions. Religion 
in all its phases includes superstition. But from the 
earliest times it has included, along with superstition, 
and in spite of it, an attempt to formulate a theory of 
action and a rational theory of the relation between 
mankind and external Nature. Many beliefs that are 
superstitions to-day were at their first formulation quite 
praiseworthy attempts at generalising available pheno¬ 
mena. Even the crudest primitive magic was an attempt 
to deal practically with the problems confronting man¬ 
kind. It is true that this quasi-philosophical element in 
religion has constantly proved itself to be incompatible 
with its religious-dogmatic envelope and has, accord¬ 
ingly, broken through to begin an independent existence 
as philosophy. But at the same time this element has 
as constantly been reborn within religion in newer 
forms. Only in the light of this constant struggle 
between the rational kernel and its dogmatic husk can 
the inner-development of religion be understood. 

Religion, again, is not the only, and still less the worst, 
form of superstition. In its earliest phases when it was 
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only relatively to be distinguished from the basic pro¬ 
ductive-activities of society, and later, when it provided 
a governmental organisation and a means thereby of 
passing from the lower to the higher phases of civilisa¬ 
tion, it clearly served, despite its drawbacks, a usefiW 
social purpose. And those religions to-day which give 
any sort of encouragement to the conception of the 
human race as intrinsically one family—in which all the 
members are entitled to equal rights and equal con¬ 
sideration—are clearly both more ^ rational and less 
reactionary than the baboon-like barbarism of fascism 
which fosters the absurd superstition of ' race purity' 
and the bloody adoration of War as a meajjLS of ‘ race 
salvation \ 

Furthermore, religion did not evolve, and could not 
have evolved in isolation from the general culture and 
politics of its stage and period of history. The religion 
of a people is one of many expressions of its total 
culture; it reacts upon that culture no doubt; but it is 
that culture from which it springs in the first place. 
Early Christianity was more of a piece with.jthe culture 
of its time than it was with its nominal continuation, 
the Christianity of the Middle Ages. Modern Chris¬ 
tianity likewise is at once closer to the general culture 
of to-day and as radically different from medieval 
Christianity as modern culture is from medieval. Reli¬ 
gion, in fact, is demonstrably a reflex phenomenon?; it 
initiates (as ' heresy') only as the instrument of a cul¬ 
tural advance that has already begun. Hence to seek 
to secure a cultural advance by beginning with a 
religious reformation is to put the cart before the 
horse. 

Marxism, moreover, can be adapted less than any 
philosophy to the ends of dogmatism and persecution. 
Certainly it is the theory and practice of a revolutionary 
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class-struggle. Certainly the period of transition, the 
period of the revolutionary conversion of capitalist 
society into communist society, will involve, as the tran¬ 
sitory form of the State, a ‘'revolutionary dictatorship 
Af the proletariat But not only is this ‘ dictatorship * 
no dictatorship at all in the fascist sense, but the highest 
form of democracy; it will be as little concerned with 
mens religious beliefs, and as preoccupied with their 
public deeds, as was the primitive tribal society to which 
it is a mode of return on a higher plane. 

The theory of knowledge integral to dialectical 
materialism includes a recognition of the relativity of 
all knowledge. While it refuses recognition to any cate¬ 
gorical ‘ Unknowable' it no less emphatically recognises 
that finality in knowledge is quite unthinkable. Hence 
as a means to the end of an inimitably progressive ex¬ 
tension of knowledge, Marxism is forced to be unflinch¬ 
ingly and unceasingly self-critical. It is, and must be, 
ruthless in its resistance to all and every dogmatism. 

This, admittedly, places Marxism in direct antagonism 
to dogmatic clericalism. But it places it no less definitely 
in the same category with every ‘heresy’ which wars, 
and has warred, against clericalism—though on different 
grounds. Thus, despite its Atheism, and its ‘ profane ’ 
world outlook, Marxism cannot develop into a persecu¬ 
tion; but has, on the contrary, a bond of affinity with 
every persecuted sect and heresy in the world. This is 
not to say that Marxism is itself a ‘ religion Its self¬ 
exclusion from dogmatism cuts it off from all possibility 
of developing into a religion, since to be a religion in¬ 
volves being at some point anti-critical, anti-rational, 
and dogmatic. 
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Marxism, Religion, and Morals 

But here where the gulf seems widest there opens up 
the possibility not of fusion, but of practical co-operation 
between the Marxists of the one part and anti-dogmati<?, 
rational religionists of the other. 

Marx’s criticism of religion ended, to use his own 
words, “ with the categorical imperative to overturn all 
conditions in which man is enslaved and degraded.” 
When the earnest religious believer, has cast off the 
trammels of dogmatic theology he is left with the cate¬ 
gorical imperative to love his neighbour as himself, and 
with a binding injunction to manifest tha^ ' love ’ in 
deeds. There is more room for agreement here than 
might seem possible. 

It is a curious thing that this ‘ golden rule ’ should by 
less-instructed Christians be regarded as so unique as to 
evidence unanswerably the divinity of its putative 
author. Not only is it found in Leviticus in those iden¬ 
tical words; in one variant form or another it is common 
to all religions and all lands. Its content is, a^jter all, the 
old tribal law of solidarity; and it is in fact practised by 
those we miscall ‘ savages ’, while we civilised men regard 
it as a counsel of perfection so unattainable that only a 
god could have conceived the notion. Therein lies a 
measure of the gulf fixed between the solidarity of kin¬ 
ship society and the atomic individualism of a com¬ 
modity-producing civilisation. 

The historical inter-relation of religion and morals has 
been actually the reverse of what is conventionally sup¬ 
posed to be the case. Men have not become moral in 
consequence of being religious: they have, historically, 
become religious in consequence of being inescapably 
‘ moral ’. The essential content of all morality is the law 
of social solidarity of which the Golden Rule is only one 
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among many formulations. The more primitive the 
society the more obvious, self-evident, and spontaneously 
recognised is the need to do as one would be done by 
The less primitive the society—the more roundabout the 
process whereby solidarity is achieved in a society of 
competitive individualism—the more the fundamental 
need of solidarity becomes felt as a mystical inner urge 
without apparent connection with the facts of empirical 
reality. Hence arises the Christian belief (a) that it is a 
counsel of unattainable perfection, and (6) that, there¬ 
fore, it had to be divinely revealed 
The historical dialectic of morality exhibits a twofold 
change in^the application of the term ' neighbourIn 
primitive society the ' neighbour whom it is felt, one 
must ‘‘love as one's self^' is a fellow-member of the 
‘ kin '. Outside that limit no obligation extends—except 
of a negative order. As the notion of ‘ kin' widens so 
grows the difficulty of applying the ethic concretely. The 
numerous provisions for the treatment of the ‘ stranger 
within your gates ' in the Mosaic Code point to a recog¬ 
nition of^this difficulty and the line of its solution. 
The ‘ stranger' became a quasi-neighbour if and when 
he conformed outwardly to the basic ritual requirements 
of the established religion (observance of the Sabbath 
tabu, etc.). In the Theocratic state the ‘ neighbour' is a 
‘^co-religionist ’—which, then, was only another way of 
saying a fellow-subject of the Divine State. In the epoch 
of commerce-culture developing into world-capitalism 
the concept of ‘ neighbour' undergoes a whole scries of 
contradictory modifications. On one side it contracts to 
a fellow-believer in the narrowest sense; on another side 
it expands (in theory) to include every member of the 
human race. And between these poles emerge all grades 
of sub-classification along the lines of nationality, 
locality, and, especially, class. As along with this goes a 
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perpetual conflict between traditional codes of specific 
conduct and revolts against those codes determined by 
new needs, it follows as a matter of course that morals 
should present the hopelessly conflicting bewilderment 
of claims and counter-claims it presents to-day. I 

The amoralist egoist who treats all morality as a 
‘ superstition ’ and the communist who fights and dies 
for the solidarity of the human race ” express 
between them the opposite poles of the contradiction 
inherent in bourgeois society—whkh in its basic 
economy has established a de facto social inter-relation 
between all peoples upon earth, but which in its property 
system and its political institutions exalts private right 
and State egoism as the ethical norms by which all con¬ 
duct must be valued. 

As against this bourgeois society—which, as though 
designed for the purpose, makes the practical realisation 
of the Golden Rule increasingly impossible (except as a 
hypocritical pose based on self-blindness to the facts 
of social life)—both the communist and the really 
earnest religious rationalist find themselvej opposed. 

It has often been argued with great force that the 
practice of the communists in building an equalitarian- 
solidarity—a society which re-establishes the unity of 
kinship society on a higher plane—is more ' Christian ' 
than is the general practice of the Christians them- * 
selves. • 

It was, for instance, left to the ‘ Godless ’ communists 
in the U.S.S.R. to abolish for the first time the heartless 
penalising (as ‘ bastards ') of children born of un¬ 
registered unions. They for the first time re-established 
the primitive practice of recognising in law and custom 
the personal rights of the child. The revolution worked 
in marriage-relations in the U.S.S.R. turns primarily 
upon this point, plus the recognition in law and prac- 
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tice of the equality of woman with man. Christians 
have preached that ‘‘ all are equal in the sight of God/' 
But it has been left to the communists to secure that 
they should be equal likewise in the sight of men. 
t Similarly in regard to equality as between peoples 
and (so-called) ‘ racesNothing could more com¬ 
pletely realise the Pauline injunction of in necessary 
things, unity; in doubtful things, liberty; in all things, 
charity " than the practical application of the principle 
of self-determination to all the national and ' racial' 
minorities within the frontiers of the U.S.S.R. 
Extended, as it might be and will be if the communists 
gain the power to do so, it would achieve a relationship 
between tfle peoples of the earth as identical with the 
* Christian ' ideal of the brotherhood of man (which, 
of course, is not at all exclusive to, or original with 
Christianity) as it is opposite to what has been the 
historical practice of the ‘ Christian ’ States, and peoples. 

It is true that the U.S.S.R. have not escaped the need 
for armies, navies, and ai^ air-force. They have (alasl) 
‘ Christian ' neighbours, and must protect themselves. 
But at least they spare the world the mockery of 
‘ blessing' their battle-flags in the name of the Prince 
of Peace, and baptising their battleships’ in the name 
of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. From the 
point of view of the revolutionary proletariat and of 
communism, every war is, necessarily, a civil war. And 
the only question raised in such a civil war is: Who is 
for the reactionary preservation of predatory parasitical 
nationalism; and who is for their overthrow by the 
forces making for world-union and the solidarity of the 
human race? An earnest Christian who has become 
over-much imbued with the subjectivist-individualism 
of the bourgeois epoch may count his duty done when 
he, personally, refuses to fight. If his eyes are open he 
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must see that he cannot live in a civilised community 
in war-time without aiding the government directly or 
indirectly to prosecute the war—unless, on a balance, 
he actively assists the enemy to defeat that govern¬ 
ment, Pacifist neutrality in war-time is an ostric’l- 
dream. 

And since one must help one side or the other in this 
present condition of all-but-war—(and open war in 
Spain)—what can an earnest believer in the Golden Rule 
do but throw his weight into the scale on the side of 
those who strive and fight to bring*into being a state 
of things in which that rule would be an everyday 
practical reality? 

That which we saw in the case of religiori% true also 
of morals. Its real content is the relation of the in¬ 
dividual to society—to his fellow-men in the totality 
of their practical inter-relations. When those relations 
are those of self-evident equality and solidarity, as they 
were in primitive society, and will be again in a com¬ 
munist society, conduct presents no problems but those 
of practical utility. 

Earnest ethical religionists would do well tf) note that 
in the U.S.S.R. all the things they condemn are re¬ 
pressed by law and contemned by public opinion. A 
visitor to a school in the U.S.S.R. asked an arithmetic 
class of infants: “ If I bought a hundredweight of 
apples for twopence a pound, and sold them at fpuV- 
pence a pound, how much would I get? Six 
months! ** was the answer, swift and unhesitating. 

It is noteworthy, too, that among the communist 
youth smoking, drinking, and eating to excess—as well 
as idleness and '' a frivolous attitude towards sexual 
relations ”—are all sternly condemned by the general 
opinion of the youth themselves. These things impair 
efficiency in working at socialist construction and in 
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fighting for the revolution. Our morality,” as Lenin 
said, is wholly subordinated to the interests of the 
class-struggle of the proletariat.” It may pain a be¬ 
liever to discover that the communists do all the things 
t\ ey do right for ‘ wrong ’ reasons. But the believer 
must at least admit that they are therein in advance 
of those who for ' right ’ reasons do nothing but cruel 
wrong. 


Personal Religion in the Communist Order 

It may be asked: Suppose that when you get your 
classless cdlnmunist society religion does not, as you 
expect, ‘‘die a natural death”; what then? 

It should never be forgotten that however drastically 
coercive communism militant may appear to be in the 
period of transition while any relics of bourgeois re¬ 
sistance remain to be overcome, none the less the 
object of communism is a state of things in which 
“ the full and free development of each will be a con¬ 
dition for \he full and free development of all On 
the basis of the closest and most effective possible co¬ 
operation of all in producing socially needed things— 
up to and including all the means of culture and 
refinement—there will be created for each and every 
iildividual, in the progressively reduced working-day 
demanded as a social duty from each, an enormously 
extended wealth of leisure time for disposal at will. 

It is no exaggeration to say that in this respect, as 
also in the fact that—by the aid of machinery and 
scientific technology—all will escape from that frac¬ 
tionalising of the individual, by a lifelong specialisa¬ 
tion in a single occupation, which to the Greeks was the 
essence of slavery, the communist order will make 
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possible for all a degree of real individuality never 
hitherto known. 

That the citizens of such an order will, as a matter 
of course, use their individuality for the ends of com¬ 
munity and fraternity follows from its premises. I 

In such circumstances, if religion abides, it will for 
the first time in history have a chance to show itself 
free from all suspicion of hypocrisy, time-serving, 
cowardice, or self-seeking. Contrast such a state of 
things with religion reduced to its lowest and mean¬ 
est phase—the ferocious anxiety of \he religious egoist 
to ‘ get to heaven ’—where his ‘ bliss ' will be enhanced 
by a knowledge of the sufferings of the immense 
majority who will go to hell—and one gets^a measure 
of the difference between the exalted individuality pos¬ 
sible in a communist order, and the warped, distorted, 
and debased individualism which is its substitute in 
bourgeois civilisation. 

No one genuinely seeking to become able, in practice, 
to love his neighbour as himself can hesitate for a 
moment between them. 
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CULTURE, PROGRESS, AND 
ENGLISH TRADITION 

I T IS a reminder,” says the Observer, speaking of the 
disastrous flooding of the Fenland this spring, “ that 
the greater part of this island was, at the start of our 
history, either forest or fen, and has been won to other 
purposes wholly by human labotir and foresight.” 
There, from an impeccable source, is confirmation of 
our view of the origin and development of culture; and 
the spoiling of thousands of acres of fertil? land may 
well symbolise the decadence of a system which can no 
longer guarantee the heritage of past victories over 
Nature. 

The reclamation and clearing of land for the ex¬ 
tension of the area under crops was the necessary basis 
for that subsequent accumulation of wealth on which 
has been built the complex productive appamtus of to¬ 
day. From the wooden mattock to the mulion-horse- 
power generator is a long step, and in the course 
of it men’s ideas have changed as their relationships 
among themselves have changed. In a modern in¬ 
dustrial society like our own the roots of culture, law, 
art, and science have to be traced to their sourca in 
human labour relations by more devious paths than 
when the dance and song stimulated the seasonal tasks 
of agriculture which they accompanied. 

Our ways of life and habits of thought have de¬ 
veloped and altered so profoundly in the last two or 
three hundred years, the intensity and monotony of 
labour have become so inhuman, that the traditional 
English attitude to labour has become obscured, the 
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emphasis has shifted from joy in production to enjoy¬ 
ment by consumption. At the very beginning of our 
modern literature there stands a great poem in praise of 
sc(:ial labour, a poem bitterly satirical of the parasites, 
gluttons, and wasters of other men’s toil. William Lang- 
land, in the vision that came to him on May morning 
on Malvern Hills, saw a world full of folk ” and among 
them: 

Some putten hem,,to plow . pleyed ful selde. 

In settyng and in sowyng . swonken ful harde. 

And wonnen that wastours . with glotonye destruyeth. 

And the s^mi-mystical figure who brings the Pardon, 
the document of transition from toil that kills to work 
that creates life, is Piers the Ploughman, the symbol 
of the oppressed peasantry. Langland’s poem, though 
not advocating the revolutionary solution of their 
plight (he saw society organised in a hierarchy of 
social duties, an ideal reflection of the feudal order), yet 
passed froifi mouth to mouth among the peasantry. A 
few years after the poem had been completed, the 
organised rising of the peasants in south-eastern England 
asserted the right of the people to the means of produc¬ 
tion, the land, as it then was almost solely. A version of 
t\ie manifesto attributed to John Ball has been handed 
down to us by a contemporary (Froissart), which for its 
lucidity must be the envy of many later propagandists: 

My good people, things cannot go well in England, nor 
ever will, till all goods are held in common, and until 
there will be neither serfs nor gentlemen, and we shall 
all be equal. For what reason have they, whom we call 
lords, got the best of us? How did they deserve it? Why 
do they keep us in bondage? If we are all descended 
from one father and mother, Adam and Eve, how can 
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they assert or prove that they are more masters than 
ourselves? . . . They are clothed in velvets and in coats 
garnished with ermine and fur, while we wear coarse 
nnen. They have wine, spices and good bread, while ^e 
get rye-bread, offal, straw, and water. They have resi¬ 
dences, handsome manors, and we the trouble and the 
work, and must brave the rain and the wind in the fields. 
And it is from us and our labour that they get the means 
to support their pomp. 

There was no greed for plunder hare; the only things 
the peasants destroyed were the Court Rolls containing 
the evidence of their feudal servitude; the people revolt 
not from work but for the right to work, focirffee access 
to the means of production, whether land or machines, 
and the right to what they produce. Their everyday 
experience as makers frees them from the fetishism of 
money which afflicts the currency cranks and credit fans, 
whose ways of life as dividend-drawers, or as salaried 
men engaged in administration or distribution, lead 
them to confuse tokens with things. 

A hundred and fifty years after John Ball% barbaric 
execution, a much more scientific thinker devised a plan 
for an ideal commonwealth, based on his deep know¬ 
ledge of the growing miseries of the now land-robbed 
peasantry. Sir Thomas More’s Utopia has had a 
profound influence on social thinkers; there, wellbeing is 
based on the universal labour of the citizens: “ Yet they 
do not wear themselves out with perpetual toil from 
morning to night.” They work for six hours a day, 
which, says More, is ample to satisfy all needs if you 
consider how great a part of all other nations is quite 
idle.” That, and the use of a limited number of slaves, 
was the only way in which More, writing before the 
introduction of machine industry, could solve the prob¬ 
lem of increasing productivity. 
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More's understanding of the class nature of govern¬ 
ment and law has especial force as coming from a dis¬ 
tinguished statesman who had had every opportunity of 
ifeiowing the facts: 

Therefore I must say that, as I hope for mercy, I can 
have no other notion of all the other governments (than 
the Utopians*) that I see or know, than that they are a 
conspiracy of the rich, who on pretence of managing the 
pubhc only pursue their private ends, and devise all the 
ways and arts they can find out; first, that they may, 
without danger, preserve all that they have so ill 
acmiired, and then that they may engage the poor to toil 
and la]ir>ur for them at as low rates as possible, and 
oppress them as much as they please. And if they 
can but prevail to get these contrivances established by 
the show of public authority, which is considered as the 
representative of the whole people, then they are 
accounted laws. 

More died on the scaffold, too. Not like Ball, directly 
for his communism, but for that integrity of mind to 
which thS* Utopia is the lasting monument. 

The real history of England has yet to be written. 
Here we can only recall one or two incidents of the 
struggle—^now for progress in its economic, now in its 
political form—a struggle which bears out Froissart's 
remark that the English are a people very difficult to 
govern. 

There was a famous debate in 1647, when the develop¬ 
ment of the Revolution was at issue, among leading 
officers of the Parliament's Army, which shows the 
strong pressure of the left-wing upon the wealthy land- 
owners and moneyed men who had initiated the re¬ 
bellion to break the King's arbitrary power. Col. Rain- 
borough and Mr. Sexby advocated a real, imiver^l 
democracy; Commissary Ireton and General Cromwell 
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supported a highly privileged position for property. “ I 
do not find anything in the law of God/' said Rain- 
borough, ‘‘ that a Lord shall choose twenty burgesses and 
a gentleman but two, and a poor man none. But I do fin^ 
that all Englishmen must be subject to the English laws, 
and I do verily believe that there is no man but will say 
that the foundation of all law lies in the people." 

And Sexby, speaking for the thousands of common 
people, yeomen and artisans, who had broken the King's 
power, shows that they had rallied fiy something much 
more far-reaching than the change of a tyrant in velvet 
for one in broadcloth: 

There are many thousands of us soldiera^that have 
ventured our lives; we have had little property in the 
Kingdom as to our Estates; yet we have had a birthright. 
It seems now, unless a man hath a fixed Estate in this 
Kingdom, he hath no right in this Kingdom. I wonder 
we were so much deceived. . . . 

And Rainborough insisted: 

I would fain know what the poor soldier hath fought 
for all this while? He hath fought to enslave himself, to 
give power to men of riches, men of Estates, to make him 
a perpetual slave . . . 

This was getting too hot for Cromwell: 

I confess I am most dissatisfied with that I heard Mr. 
Sexby speak of any man here, because it did savour sb 
much of will. But I desire that all of us may decune 
that, and if we meet here really to agree to that which is 
for the safety of the Kingdom, let us not spend so much 
time in debates such as these.^ 

1 Debates as to man’s natural rights could be only *' endless " 
when discussed in terms, religious or legal, which were themselves 
a reflection of the determining property relationships. Cromwell’s 
impatience was that of a man with a job to do. It is instructive 
to see the crusty Tory critic George Saintsbury, re-enacting in the 
twentieth'century the impatience of the rebel General. By this time 
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As Cromwell saw, feudalism could only be broken by 
the consolidation of the power of the new middle class, 
whose interest in the revolution was confined to securing 
the * freedom ’ of property. But numbers of people had 
had in mind the freedom of men, as this debate shows. 
And in the general ferment of the time, the tradition of 
primitive communism received new vitality. The 
Diggers attempted to put their theories into practice, 
and began to cultivate the common land at Cogham, in 
Surrey, amongst other places. The General sent two 
Troops of Horse to have account of thenj ”, and when 
they were brought before Cromwell they stood with 
their hats on because he was but their fellow creature 
Everard, their spokesman, explained their intentions 
thus: 

That as God had promised to make the barren Land 
fruitful, so now what they did, was to renew the ancient 
Community of enjoying the Fruits of the Earth, and to 
distribute the Benefit thereof to the poor and needy, and 
to feed the hungry and clothe the naked. 

Such rSen as Everard and Winstanley, Lilburne and 
Chamberlen (whose ideas are expressed in pamphlets yet 
to be made available to the general reader), were striving 
for an ideal of social justice for which the material con¬ 
ditions were not yet ripe. The noble anger of Milton at 
fypnny and injustice, as of Swift in the next century; 
the struggle round habeas corpus, Wilkes and the 


the words have gone sour in the mind, Blimpish, revealing a 
bankruptcy of all constructive thought, panicking in the cosy re¬ 
cesses of an equally well-stocked library and wine-cellar: 

“ Even the ‘ right to live ’ extends no further than the right 
to protection against murder ... As for the insane doctrine that 
being born in a country gives some right to the possession of the 
soil of that country, it hardly requires notice. ''--Saintsbury, Last 
Note Books, 
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writer of the Junius letters; the idealism of Shelley, the 
searing contempt of Byron and Cobbett, all these exer¬ 
tions of the finest minds in aid of an oppressed humanity 
could influence but could not determine the outcome 
that historical conflict which complacent politicians 
would like to convince us has no further significance for 
us to-day. The attempt to stigmatise the class struggle 
as the fantastic invention of an alien and deadly 
philosophy is belied by every fact that official history 
keeps in the background. ^ 

At the beginning of the struggle in its modern form, 
with the creation of an independent propertyless wage¬ 
earning class by the Industrial Revolution ^hose first 
decades culminated in the Chartist movement, Bron- 
terre O’Brien wrote : 

For the misfortune consists in that all the institutions 
of the country are made to operate in favour of the un¬ 
productive classes of the community, without any more 
reference to the productive classes than is necessary to 
preserve a sufficient number of them for the purpose of 
maintaining others in idleness. ^ 

And there was a nameless weaver who, in the early 
1830’s, contributed many letters to the Poor Man*s 
Guardian, which had a wide distribution among the 
working class as the tide of Chartism rose. One quota¬ 
tion cannot be reprinted too often, firstly, because it dis¬ 
poses of the legend that class hatred is an imported 
commodity (a legend that would have dried up at its 
source if the English had been familiar with their own 
literature); and, secondly, because it refutes so simply 
the claim of the official working-class leadership 
that co-operation with the big capitalist monopolies 
is the way to secure the best conditions. The weaver 
writes: 
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When I hear master manufacturers and tradesmen 
say, “ We must get large profits to enable us to pay you 
high wages,” my blood curdles within me, and I wish at 

* once that I were a dog, or anything else rather than a 

• man. Those profits are the sole cause why wages are 
low. . . . The profit is that which is retained and never 
paid back. . . . There is no common interest between 
working men and profit-makers. 

The Communist Manifesto was not written till 1848, 
so that the English people had already, by their own 
experience and eiibrts to understand that experience, 
reached a position from which the next step was inevit¬ 
ably to scientific socialism elaborated through Marx’s 
incomparSble grasp of world-history and world-philo¬ 
sophy. 

Having gone so far and achieved so much, how is it 
that the English people are now suffering a lowered stan¬ 
dard of life, a regimentation of thought and an increas¬ 
ing Governmental interference with political liberty 
which is at complete variance with that idea of a free 
and equa^ commonwealth for which they have striven 
with such tenacity? 

An important factor in the decline of the popular 
movement after the Chartist breakdown in the 1840’s 
was the tremendous colonial expansion of Britain, which 
enabled considerable concessions to be made to leading 
sections of the working class. This provided a basis for 
the illusion of an identity of interests between the ruling 
class and the masses of the people; it meant the relega¬ 
tion to limbo of the slogan, “ War to the palaces, peace 
to the cottages,” and reached its cynical climax in the 
‘‘equal sacrifices for all ” of the 1914 war and the 1931 
slump. 

The development of culture no longer assists the 
capitalist order, which can now find only in war- 
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preparation an adequate market for its immense pro¬ 
ductive capacity. Yet the tyranny of its ideas is even 
to-day more efficacious than the physical force it holds 
in reserve. The realisation of the ideals, so simple, gp 
human, which are the core of the English, as of every 
popular tradition, is only possible if the productive 
forces of the country are in the hands of the producers 
themselves. The dictatorship of the proletariat, that 
“ peculiar form^ of class alliance between the proletariat 
(the vanguard of all those who labour) and the various 
strata of the non-proletarian toiling masses (the petty- 
bourgeoisie, independent artisans, peasants, members of 
the intelligentsia, etc.) ^ is the political form of that 
new economic order, ensuring a degree of i?lf-govern- 
ment such as no previous society has experienced. In 
the new constitution of the Soviet Union '' government 
by the people for the peoplethat ghost which haunts 
the capitalist democracies with the reminder of their 
youthful promises, becomes a living reality based on the 
right of all to work and to leisure. 


Labour as the basis of culture ! What a crass idea that 
sounds the first time one hears it, being accustomed to 
the notion of our cultivated people that freedom from ^ 
work is the necessary first condition for exercising artistic 
or intellectual talent. Yet if we do not get the fact clear, 
nothing that follows will be understood. 

Mental resistance to the acceptance of the material 
basis of culture is strengthened by the fact that through¬ 
out modern history the increase in the capacity to pro¬ 
duce has been accomplished and accompanied by one of 
its factors, an increasing specialisation and subdivision 
1 Foundations of Leninism, Joseph Stalin. 
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of labour. The first division was between mental and 
physical labour. The bard, the sage, lived on gifts from 
tjie community, later from the ruling class. They are 
i^ually represented as blind, or very old. Instead of kill¬ 
ing an unproductive member of the tribe, as must have 
been inevitable when living on the minimum level of 
subsistence, it was found that by giving them time to 
think*’, they could do something useful. But all this 
while they were never far removed from the making of 
/things, for long the artist and the craftsman were indis¬ 
tinguishable, as wA*e the scientist and the philosopher. 
But with the rush to power of machine-industry, the 
specialisation of intellectual work, like the minute sub¬ 
division dP factory processes, is carried to its extreme. 
Each branch of activity is carried on in isolatio n from 
the other, the philosopher from the laboratory, the 
scientist from the studio, the writer from the financier, 


and all in general from the tremendous creation and re- 


which alone provides the leisure in which these various 
activities can be pursued. In this way the habit of think¬ 
ing of cuTture as an independent activity becomes in¬ 
grained, and the freedom of the artist, the independence 
of the scientist, and the disinterestedness of the philo¬ 
sopher become dogmas. 

But the intellect is only free to solve such problems as 
the j:echnical development of society provides the means 
of solving. Leonardo might make valuable sketches for 
flying-machines, but they could not become real till a 
light and strong material and a motive power were pro¬ 
duced. And the idea of human freedom, which men 


have always dreamt of, and which has occupied the best 
minds of all ages, could only take on flesh and blood 
when the increase of productivity ensured a secure and 
adequate standard of physical well-being. At last society 
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can afford that all its members shall be intellectuals, 
which does not mean,'God forbid, that the world shall 
be turned into one vast Bloomsbury. It is npt the possQS- 
sion of ample leisure t hat creates a flourishing cultu y. 
as the briefest visit to Mayfair will convince, but partici ¬ 
pation in the constructive work of societ y. It is the im- 
possibility of such participation in the capitalist world 
to-day which produces the confusion and frustration, the 

f )ettines8, for all its technical ability, reflected in the 
iterary work of to-day. Ever since the rise of the pro¬ 
letariat as an independent force, pessimism and a sense 
of isolation has afflicted many great writers, e.g. Flau¬ 
bert, or Baudelaire, or Hardy. As Flaubert said: 

“ Between the people and us there is no link; ^ much the 
worse for them, so much the worse for us rather I 
The intellectual worker has come to regard the mass 
of the people as incapable and undesirous of under¬ 
standing his work, and the people to regard the artist 
as nothing to do with them, as a trifler. Hence the 
romanticising and bohemianisation of the artist so 
typical of the last one hundred years. Socieg^ is not re¬ 
sponsible for him and he feels no responsibility for 
society. His freedom, like the freedom of the proletarian, 
is freedom to starve, or to produce something that has 
a market value. Hence the over-production of novels. 
He does not realise that capitalism makes a commodity- 
of everything, but blames the taste of the people. , * 
He is fearful of the radical transformation of society 
by the proletariat, because he thinks that the artistic and 
intellectual values he cares about will be swamped by 
the products of Hollywood, Fleet Street and Elstree. He 
does not realise that it is capitalism which is making 
those values meaningless already. 

The notion of the development of culture with the 
increasing prosperity of society was, of course, expressed 
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in the capitalist conception of progress, as a movement 
growing by accretion so that ever greater achievements 
at the top by individual geniuses, would ensure that the 

3 :nefits of enlightenment filtered down to ever greater 
asses, this was the vision of the liberal-minded theore¬ 
ticians of the nineteenth century. It inspired such a 
representative poet as Tennyson, who portrayed the 
meagre concessions wrung from Queen Victoria's 
ministers by popular agitation and violence as the gifts 
of a beneficent caste of rulers: 

« 

And statesmen at her council met 
Who knew the seasons when to take 
Occasion by the hand, and make 
^he bounds of freedom wider yet... . 

The facts, however, have not borne out this dream. 
The growing frequency and ferocity of wars, the 
economic crises in which millions suffer have smashed 
every possibility of this optimistic frame of mind. The 
resulting disillusionment has profoundly affected the 
most gifted writers of the twentieth century, and the 
most popular philosophy is that which shows mankind 
as helpless in a cosmic process heralding a new bar¬ 
barism. 

This contempt for the idea of progress, which has re- 
^ suited in some intellectuals looking for a firm foothold 
in* the past, in Catholicism particulary, is a very sig¬ 
nificant, and maybe poetically valid, reflection of the 
fact that under capitalist conditions the possibilities of 
development are frustrated by the contradiction between 
the potential and the actual. The confusion and retreat 
into private whimsies is the result of culture being the 
production of an isolated section, itself supported by 
the surplus wealth of a class which merely owns, and 
does not operate the means of production. 
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At the present time the choice for every intellectual 
lies between a fallacious freedom and a conscious self- 
discipline for the purpose of attaining the possibility ®f 
real freedom for all men and women. His seeming fr|e- 
dom, by keeping out of politics, will, in fact, be sub¬ 
servience to the needs of dominant interests in society— 
interests which require that the work of the intellectual 
shall divert attention from the real content of the life 
of our time, which is social struggle, the maintenance of 
peace and rational thought. It is no accident that the 
Surrealist Exhibition last year was*thronged by exces¬ 
sively well-to-do people. The violence of the fantasy 
satisfied the sense of the necessity of criticising social 
reality, whilst effectively short-circuiting anj^mpulse to 
action. It is not an accident that books of popular 
science deal with the microscopic infinities of atomic 
structure and the macrocosmic immensities of stellar 
space. These provide a pleasurable feeling of being 
highly advanced and in touch with the latest victories 
of the intellect, yet induce a vague, pessimistic helpless¬ 
ness at the dwarfing of human values by tl^if tremen¬ 
dous scales. They divert the mind from the actual appli¬ 
cation of science to the perfectioning of instruments of 
destruction, from the no-less destructive manipulations 
by the monopolists of our food supplies, who as inevit- 
aoly murder by undernourishment as by bombs and* 
poison-gas. It is no accident that the science of psy¬ 
chology should be vulgarised into the sexual theories 
of Freudism so that we have young people attributing 
the unsatisfactoriness of their love relationships to the 
working of a parent-hatred, when it is the emptiness of 
their lives, anxiety, and the monotony of their work 
which makes them unhappy. It is not an Oedipus complex 
which frustrates the working-class boys and girls, but the 
lack of a wage on which to set up a home, the lack of 
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privacy. But for the middle class particularly, the put¬ 
ting tne blame for deficiency in their emotional lives 
om to psychology serves a very definite purpose in canal¬ 
ising discontent into channels which avoid criticism of 
the social conditions which mould our thoughts. In 
literature it is not merely the technical superiority of 
such writers as Joyce, Eliot, Huxley or Virginia Woolf, 
which ensures that they shall be treated as representa¬ 
tive*’ writers. Their various degrees of pessimism,-of 
confusion, the very skill with which they represent life 
as a skein of infinitely interwoven sensations, and 
motives and enr.otions whose ‘ meaning * can no more be 
consciously grasped than the exact colour of a mist at 
sunrise, suggest to the reader a feeling of impotence 
faced with the complexity of life, and leave him, if with 
any certainty, then the certainty that no line of be¬ 
haviour is any better than any other. Because there is 
nothing we can point to as absolute truth, then no state¬ 
ment is more true than another; because no action is 
entirely disinterested, then no action is more admirable 
than anbt^er; because the reason cannot classify the 
whole of experience, then irrationality is the key to 
understanding; these are some of the sophistries to 
which the best-intentioned minds must fall victim when 
they live in an atmosphere where the basic reasons of 
existence, food and shelter and love, are no longer 
realised in their origin as solely the emanations of 
human labour. 

The intellectuals, in ever-increasing numbers, are com¬ 
ing to realise their subservience to a system whose stan¬ 
dards, in their vulgarity, their anarchy, their cruelty, are 
absolutely incompatible with their conception of the 
grace and fullness that life should have. Even if they 
do not suffer personally from the economic inequality of 
the system, as in the case of William Morris, they can- 
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not escape the repressive effects of the system which 
“has left no other nexus between man and man than 
naked self-interest, than callous cash-payment ”; whkh 
“ has drowned the most heavenly ecstasies of religifjus 
fervour, of chivalrous enthusiasm, of philistine senti¬ 
mentalism, in the icy water of egotistical calcula¬ 
tion 

But the greater number of the young men and women 
who pass through the higher schools and universities 
do have their eyes opened by the blunt economic ques¬ 
tion of getting a living. And when, if they are lucky, 
they get a job, they realise that society does not want 
to get the best out of them, does not want them to realise 
all their potentialities to enrich the common Ifock of the 
community, but specialises them, makes them a cog in 
the system, dangles in front of them for a while the 
mocking hope of making good, and then cynically 
scraps them as a younger generation with untapped 
vitality and lower salary levels come on the market. 


The emotional feeling that socialism is the way out is 
immensely more widespread than the appreciation of 
how and why that is so. Capitalist propaganda has been 
particularly active in spreading the notion that under* 
socialism the intellectual is sacrificed to the industrial 
worker. It is only possible to fall for this when cultur e 
and labour are seen as entities distinct from each other, 
insteafof as mutually dependent aspects of the produc ¬ 
tive process . The capitalist ideal of a nation of robots 
running automatic factories is unattainable even under 
fascism, though the Nazis do send two-thirds of their 
would-be students to labour camps instead of universi¬ 
ties (and thirty per cent of the Italians captured on the 
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Guadalajara front in Spain were illiterate) because big 
industry needs its trained technicians to rationalise pro- 
dmction. Yet since the benefits of this rationalisation are 
t» increased profits pocketed by a small minority of the 
community, the community is able to consume an ever 
smaller proportion of the goods created. 

The success of socialist production, on the other hand, 
is absolutely dependent on the stimulation of the con¬ 
suming power of society, and the dynamics of its 
development involves the increasing predominance of 
quality in the quantity-quality relation. This is clear 
from a moment’s thought. Since men are physical be¬ 
ings livin^in time, their appetites, whether for material 
things like food and clothes, or for books, music and 
films, are strictly limited as far as quantity goes. Hence 
the continuous renewal of the material basis of life on 
which society depends must take place on a rising quali¬ 
tative gradient. As the machines take over more and 
more of the undifferentiated physical labour of produc¬ 
tion, the specifically human, physical-mental labour, the 
spontaneoMip, natural expression of the healthy human 
organism, plays an increasing part in the designing of 
the product, and in the decision as to what is to be pro¬ 
duced. 

So there is no foundation for the misgivings of those 
* intellectuals who, whilst deploring the degeneration of 
quality inseparable from capitalist mass-production, see 
no difference in the socialist application of the same 
method. Nor need the art worker fear that grim stan¬ 
dardisation with which the apologists of individualism 
(as they term the bourgeois anarchy) seek to terrify his 
innocence. Even academic critics make a virtue of the 
popular appeal of great art, but in saying that the art 
that is loved by the masses is that which should be 
encouraged, Lenin adds: 
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There is no question but that in this matter it is 
absolutely necessary to secure great scope for personal 
initiative and individual tendencies, scope for thou^t 
and fantasy, scope for form and content .... I 

The socialist reconstruction of Britain would find us 
so from having an unemployable surplus of intellectual 
workers, that the training of new forces from the un¬ 
tapped reserves of the working class would be a matter 
of the most urgent necessity. At the same time, the 
new construction would be going forward, with its de¬ 
mands for architects to plan the new cities, doctors and 
nurses to run the new health services, chemists and 
biologists to restore the maximum capacity t^ur mines 
and agriculture, athletic trainers to cope with the 
universal desire to enjoy games and sports of all kinds; 
and artists, writers, actors, musicians, cinema-men, to 
enrich the new-won leisure of the victorious people. 


The idea that communism makes a clean .^eep of all 
* bourgeois ’ culture, and hence liquidates the bourgeois 
intellectuals is a frequent complaint of the reactionary 
Press, on the few occasions when they display any con¬ 
cern about such things. But since scientific socialism is 
the culmination of all historic advance, bourgeois and* 
pre-bourgeois, it would be destroying the basis for its 
own future advance if it repudiated the past. 

In the early days of the October Revolution a ten¬ 
dency developed among what we might call the ‘ high¬ 
brow ’ sections to erect a proletarian culture from ‘ first 
principles ’ as it were. This was an idealistic, non- 
Marxist tendency reflecting the isolation of the intel¬ 
lectuals from the masses of the people, and its falsity 
w^8 immediately realised by Lenin, who dyew up a 
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directive statement on the utilisation and development 
of the cultural heritage: 

Marxism has acquired a world-wide, historical impor¬ 
tance as the ideology of the revolutionary proletariat 
from the fact that,’far from rejecting the most precious 
discoveries of the bourgeois era, it has on the contrary 
assimilated, whilst transforming, all the fruits of more 
than two thousand years' development of human thought 
and culture. Only subsequent work on this basis, and in 
this direction, stiAiulated by the practical experience of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, can be regarded as 
constituting the development of a genuinely proletarian 
culture^ 

This assimilation and transformation of culture is the 
radical difference between the ‘ preservative ' attitude of 
the capitalist countries (and, since in a moving world, 
preservation can only mean re-creation, the physical des¬ 
truction of books, pictures and intellectuals in the fas¬ 
cist countries is quite a logical conclusion) and the 
making-o^r of the past which is characteristic of all 
genuine living appreciation. 

For the Marxist, culture is not a mass of works of art, 
of philosophical ideas, of political concepts accumulated 
at the top of the social pyramid by specially-gifted in¬ 
dividuals, but the i nherited solution of problems of vi tal 
imjjortance to sodet v. The breakiiig-down of the 
specialisation of class-divided society brings the past into 
contact with the lives of the people, so transforming 
their consciousness and giving a new significance to 
these past achievements themselves. 

The essence of this transformation of culture is in its 
fusion with the daily lives and struggles of an awakened 
people. There can be no knowledge of Marxism without 
the active practice of Marxism, that is, the struggle for 
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socialism. Nor is the proletarian revolution a mystical 
line beyond which progress becomes automatic. As 
Lenin told the Third Congress of Communist Youth fn 
1920: 

Without work, without struggle, book-knowledge of 
communism, derived from pamphlets and communist 
works, is absolutely valueless, for it only continues that 
long divorce between theory and practice which was the 
most sickening feature of the old bourgeois society. 

In England to-day, the preservation of culture in this 
Marxist sense is the responsibility of the adherents of 
the working class and democratic parties. A^apitalism 
becomes more and more reactionary, the struggle to 
maintain the freedom of thought, the liberty of the 
subject, the toleration of opinion, which our ancestors 
won so hardly and which we thought we could enjoy 
without an effort, takes on again a revolutionary sig¬ 
nificance. The struggle for power is decided long before 
there is any question of barricades, and to s^y, as so 
many romantic sympathisers do, that they ‘^ill be on 
the right side when the time comes is to do their bit 
to delay its coming. The conditions of to-day, no less 
than the period of the building of socialism, require the 
assimilation and transformation of the past. In the pro¬ 
gressive movement to-day throughout the world, Jn 
spite of the frustrations of the present system,* the 
conditions of the new society are actually taking shape. 
Wherever the working class is strong and unified, it 
attracts the intellectuals to it, and in their working to¬ 
gether for a common aim the first stage is reached in the 
breakdown of the specialisation that has frustrated their 
all-round development. In the co-operation of artists 
and scientists, in practical work on malnutrition, on anti¬ 
war researches and propaganda, each comes to undcr- 
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stand the other's mode of thought; it is a first step 
towards the realisation of the essential unity of the aims 
^ art and sdency. As Ale;icei Tolstoy said at the Second 
Congress of Peace and Friendship with the U.S.S.R. 
held ih London ,this year: 

I should ^nd it very difficult to draw a line of demar¬ 
cation showing where in the consciousness of the Soviet 
citizen science ends and art begins. Both the one and 
the other are essential for perceiving and knowing the 
world as it is. c 

The perception and knowledge of the world as it is, 
the awakening from the nightmare it seems, that is the 
revelation that the proletarian moveihent offers the hesi¬ 
tating intellectuals to-day. 
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